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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

The Swiss boy was introduced to us many years ago in song 
as ‘‘ The merry, merry Swiss boy,” but we never found him 
very merry. He makes noises, not very musical, and cer- 
tainly not mirth-provoking; and when he develops into a 
man and an innkeeper (which he generally does) we find 
his bills no joke. Albert Smith had a notion that Switzer- 
land only existed in the summer and the autumn for the 
purpose of getting money out of English tourists, and that 
at the approach of winter, the chalets, and the shops full of 
wooden chamois and paper-knives, and the “ jodelling” 
shepherds were all carted away somewhere till next season. 
But, as a matter of fact, the Swiss are a very solid and 
serious people, and the report of a stroke of humour among 
their juvenile population gives one quite a shock of surprise. 
It seems that there is no very cordial understanding between 
the Swiss and the French at present, and the Swiss boys 
have published a manifesto to say that, as their fathers and 
mothers have resolved not to buy French goods, they, 
too, will make their little sacrifice—henceforth they are 
determined not to learn French. Never, I suppose, did 
patriotism fit in so well with inclination. How glad we 
should all have been if, when we were at school, our 
parents had quarrelled with the Greeks and the Latins, 
and we could have shown our sympathy in a precisely 
similar manner ! 


The late Lord Tennyson was said to be exceedingly like 
Dante, which he had every right to be. There ought to be 
a family likeness among all the poets, to distinguish them 
from the common herd; the absence of it is inconvenient, 
wounds their amour propre, and puts us all into false 
positions. On the other hand, it is embarrassing for ordi- 
niry folks to be Miltonic or Byronic—an appearance which 
they are conscious they can never live up to. However, as 
we learn from the Weekly Sun, this gift is not always 
thrown away. A certain respectable country solicitor is 
so like what we know from his portraits to have been 
the Bard of Avon that the casual passenger who meets 
him in the street exclaims, ‘‘Shakspere, by Jove!” and 
the temptation of ‘‘assisting nature” is too great 
to be resisted, and he makes up for the part as 
Mr. Turveydrop made up for George IV. He even on 
occasion playwright and brought out a 
comely. In this he showed greater courage than Words- 
worth, who confined himself to saying ‘ he could write like 
to which Charles Lamb 


became a 


one 


Shakspere, if he had a mind,” 
drily rejoined, ‘‘Then it seems it is only the mind that is 
wanting.” To be like Shakspere is much less unusual 
than to be like Milton or Byron. I knew one very good 
Shakspere for years, who might have walked out of the 
frame of the Chandos portrait; but the burden of the 
honour to which he was born, but by no means made, 
seemed to be too much for him. Another one was so 
keenly sefisitive to his involuntary imposture that he bought 
a wig —not to conceal his baldness, but the likeness. 

There may be some vanity in cultivating a resemblance 
to a great man, but not of the offensive sort; indeed, there 
must be even a certain modesty in the nature that is thus 
willing to merge its individuality in that of another. This 
is what would go far to ‘the claims of long 
descent” if it were not that they are too often advanced 
with a pride that betrays its personal origin. The most 
tender-hearted of our essayists has defended even the 
name 


excuse 


vulgar and egotistic ‘‘tripper”’ who scribbles his 
upon places hallowed by romance or history ; it is his little 
bid, he explains, for posterity, and the only way he has of 
associating himself with the glories of the past. The most 
singular example of an autograph in an unusual place was 
that of Sergeant Weir, of the Scots Greys, who was found 
on the field of Waterloo with his name written on his 
forehead with his own blood. His desire of being identi- 
iied was due, however, to no ordinary cause. He was pay- 
sergeant of his troop, and ‘‘ being mortally wounded, he is 
thought to have used these means to have his body recog- 
nised, so that he might not be supposed to havo fraudu- 
lently disappeared,” one concludes, with the troop money. 


What is to be done with bores is always a difficult, and 
in the case of lady bores a delicate, question. It is by no 
means a case where politeness costs nothing, for they often 
make us lose both our time and our temper. Of course, 

1e can always cut the knot, and themselves also, by being 
downright rude ; but that should be kept for extreme cases, 
such as bimetallists and metaphysicians. It strikes one that 
a handy book with suggestions for treating the bore would 
supply a void in social literature. A lengthened experience 
of the genus convinces me that the best plan is to let them 
talk on; to interrupt them only causes a more violent burst of 
eloquence, like a temporary barrier in a flowing stream. On 
the other hand, an observation that has nothing to do with 
the subject is sometimes efficacious, as showing that your 
attention is fled, for, like the 
the bores take no pleasure in their infernal work if the 
sense of pain in their victim is dulled. A tender-hearted 
man, however, is tender even to his bore. I remember one 
being almost moved to tears (after being almost moved to 
murder) by a terrible person of this class, who exclaimed 
with sudden pathos, ‘‘ I am afraid I have been boring you 
to death with my long and pointless stories” ; but be pulled 


‘‘sworn tormentors”’ of old, 
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himself together, repressed the amiable instinct, and replied, 
with a bluntness that approached to rudeness, ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, you not only have been, but you are doing it now.” 
Even a Lord Chief Justice, it appears, is but human in this 
respect. He was dealing the other day with a lady who 
had a grievance, and had had it for some time, in con- 
nection with a little debt of three millions of money which 
she said the Government owed her. It had been rather a 
good story to begin with, but the Lord Chief Justice had 
heard it too many times, He knew exactly what she would 
say down to the moment when she would remark that there 
was more owing to her, but that she wished to be liberal, 
and would the Lord Chief Justice therefore make it a 
ready-money transaction? He replied that he neither would 
nor could. ‘* You mean, I suppose, my Lord, that I am 
to go tomy ownhome?” ‘ You are to go out of this court, 
Madam,” was the judicial reply, ‘‘ and permit me to add that 
I do not very much care where you do go.” 


” 





The Bible, we are told, is to be published by order of the 
Turkish Government, which on the first blush seems a 
great step in the way of toleration. ‘‘The Porte and 
Religious Liberty” would sound exceedingly well as a 
toast, and could be drunk almost as it stands. But 
unhappily the publication in question is to be only an 
adaptation made suitable to Mussulman views. Even 
the sentence ‘‘ Thy kingdom come ”’ is to have a footnote 
to explain that it is ‘‘ without prejudice” as regards the 
claims of his Majesty the Sultan. The project is looked 
upon with natural disfavour by the Christian world. In 
this country we adapt the Bible to our own sentiments and 
practices, but without altering the text. The popular 
notion, indeed, is that there is not even a misprint in our 
present edition of the sacred volume. 


This is, however, by no means the case, and consider- 
ing the. vastness of the task, and the ease with which an 
error is committed, it probably never will be. Perhaps 
the worstedition of the Vulgate, from a mechanical point 
of view, was the one edited by Sextus V. Deter- 
mined to have an authoritative edition, his Holiness care- 
fully superintended every sheet himself. The errata were 
so numerous that ‘‘a multitude of scraps were printed to 
paste the true text over the erroneous passages”; the 
copies were afterwards called in, and violent attempts were 
made to suppress the edition, but some of the published 
found in Biblical collections. 
What was highly amusing, Disraeli the elder tells 
us, the Pope-editor had misplaced confidence 
accuracy as to prefix a Bull to the first 


copies are still te be 


such 
in his own 
edition, which excommunicates all printers who should 
make any alteration in the text. Forthe ‘‘ Vinegar Bible,” 
the ‘‘ Parable of the Vinegar,” for that of ‘‘ the Vineyard,” 
the Clarendon Press of 1717 was responsible; and for the 
omission of the negation in the Seventh Commandment the 
Archbishop, we are told, *‘ laid the- heaviest penalty ever 
recorded in the annals of literary history ” on the Company 
of Stationers. I wish he would do something to it now for 
its obstinacy in refusing to register books under their titles 
at Stationers’ Hall, whereby authors are unable to ascertain 
whether the name they have fixed upon for their own works 
has been bespoken, and so become the prey of the black- 
mailing publisher. Its behaviour is equivalent to omitting 
the ‘‘not” from the Eighth Commandment—not by a 
clerical error, but of malice prepense. 


Civilisation has introduced us to a good many callings 
for which our forefathers had not even a name, and of late 
years this development has extended to women: still, few 
of us are aware of the existence as a profession of the 
‘‘messenger of trust.” This is one of those things that 
everybody in a police-court (except the magistrate) seems 
to be thoroughly acquainted with, and nobody out of it. 
A ‘‘ messenger of trust” is a lady who undertakes for a 
small commission to pawn your goods for you or to take 
them out of pawn. This is an operation which many people 
shrink from, as may be learnt from the best authors, from 
Miss Jane Porter downwards. One of the most distressing 
ordeals, if I remember right, which Count Thaddeus of 
Warsaw had to endure was the pawning of his magnificent 
fur coat. Montague Tigg, it is true, is represented as 
being less moved, but.then it was not his first visit to his 
uncle’s. The calling in question seems admirably adapted 
for a lady: it requires tact, judgment, persuasiveness (in 
order to get as'tmuch out of the pawnbroker as possible), 
and also a delicate sympathy with the person in difficulties. 
The title ‘‘a messenger of trust” seems one of honour 
and dignity, and ought to be of considerable profit, if, as 
we learn from the report of a case in which one of these 
ladies appears, they ‘‘ change copper for silver and silver 
for gold.” This is a sort of ‘‘messenger” one would like 
to have in one’s own family. 

A less unusual calling is that of the gentleman who 
foretells the exact date of the millennium—or, millennia, for 
there have been a good many of them. An individual of 
this kind has lately made himself famous in the Law Courts 
by a stroke of business which (though it failed to extort 
the approval of the judge) spoke volumes for his talents for 
finance. It seems so odd that a prophet of this description 
should have the capacity for making profits in such an 
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altogether different line. Astonishment was once expressed 
that a certain theologian who had given the world only c. 
few years to run should have ‘sold his prophetic volumes 
for the ordinary term of copyrjght, and endowed his 
daughters with accomplishments which would be useless 
to them unless they should reach a marriageable age”; but 
even in that case the reverend gentleman was not actually 
in business, with one eye, perhaps, on the millennium, but 
the other most certainly on the main chance. 


Strange as is the change of réle from prophet (unless, 
indeed, he is a sporting one) to man of business, it is not 
so rare as that which sometimes takes place in an opposite 
direction ; descent on the ladder of life is easy, but to climb 
it, and especially after falling, is exceedingly difficult. The 
step from the Bar to the Bench is accomplished every day, 
but not from the bar at which stands the prisoner. Yet 
even this has been done. Chief Justice Pemberton, by 
drink and dice, managed in his youth to get rid of all his 
means and be imprisoned in the Fleet. He there ‘ pro- 
fessed to have a vision,” the unusual result of which 
was to cause him to study law. He was called by 
his fellow - prisoners, like the head of the Dounes, 
‘the counsellor,” and bought books with the fees 
they gave him for advice. Having obtained his liberty, 
he joined the Bar, and rose to the Bench, and on 
the dismissal of Scroggs was made Chief Justice. ‘* After 
being displaced he again returned to the Bar, and was an 
able and zealous counsel for the Seven Bishops.” The other 
Chief Justice, Popham, who bridged the chasm from the 
dock to the Bench, had a still stranger record, for he 
diversified his early law studies by highway robbery. At 
he reformed, and finally 
According to Lord 


thirty years of age, however, 
elected to leave the road for the Bar. 
Campbell, he became ‘‘a consummate lawyer,” but was 


always known as a “hanging judge,” especially to high- 
waymen, which, considering his antecedents, was not to 
his credit. It was this same Chief Justice Popham, | 
think, who by a by-no-means disinterested act of clemency 
subsequently acquired Littlecote Hall, where the piece of 
the bed-curtain was cut out and sewn in again by the 
intelligent midwife, in order to recognise the room where 
the child was thrown into the fire. 


The chronicler of the hoop petticoat, which came over 
to us in its perfected form in the reign of Queen Anne, 
must have had a dislike to it not inferior to that which 
‘‘ John Strange Winter” has expressed for crinoline. He says 
that it was invented by the French, with whom we were 
at war, to inflict upon us a national injury. The ladies of 
Paris concluded that this machine, which ‘‘to them was 
only pleasingly cool, was certain in our colder climate to 
give Englishwomen the rheumatism.” The method they 
adopted to ensure its popularity was remarkable. A fine 
specimen of the article—a hoop seven yards in circum- 
ference—was sent over by a smuggler with the intention 
of its being seized, which accordingly took place, and gave 
it the very advertisement required. The English ladies, 
though it cost them some colds, adopted the fashion, and 
even added two more yards to the seven. 


The hoop petticoat was at first taken, as it well might 
be, for a kind of prodigy. It was thought to foretell battle 
and bloodshed, like the tail of a blazing star; ‘‘ but for my 
part,” says Addison in the Spectator, ‘‘ I am apt to think it 
is a sign that multitudes are coming into the world rather 
than going out of it.” His picture of its first introduction 
into a country church in Cornwall is delightful: ‘“‘ As we 
were in the midst of the service a lady, who is the chief 
woman of the place and had passed the winter at London 
with her husband, entered with a hoop petticoat, and 
walked up to her pew with an unspeakable satisfaction, 
amid the whispers, conjectures, and astonishment of the 
whole congregation.” 

An American journalist has been controverting the 
opinion recently expressed by an English critic that 
Tennyson is not a people’s poet, because there are no cheap 
editions of his books here. He very justly remarks that 
‘*he did not write for the lowly but for cultivated persons.” 
In nearly all his poems the subjects commend themselves 
only to those ‘‘ who have read much and reflected more.” 
The people who are always clamouring for ‘cheap 
editions” do not understand that cheapness is only one 
item of popularity, and not the chief one. If Browning’s 
works were published to-morrow for sixpence, it would 
very little to his circulation. ‘‘ There 


probably add 
poets,” the writer mentioned 


are no English 
goes on to say, ‘‘who write of lowly life, except to 
commiserate it.” There are many poets of whom he knows 
nothing who have done so, and have had an immense 
circulation, as, for instance, Eliza Cook. They are not 
good poets, but they are good enough for the class that 
likes them. His attempt to prove that the want of demo- 
cratic feeling is at the bottom of this lack of appreciation is 
all rubbish. ‘‘ Longfellow.” he maintains, ‘is familiar to 
uncounted English cottages”; it is a pity he didn’t count 
them, for it would not have taken him long. Longfellow 
has not, of course, the depth of thought of Tennyson, but 
he has a delicacy of feeling and expression that is over the 
head and out of the reach of the British cottager. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


—_—— se — 
THE ROYAL WEDDING AT BERLIN. 

The marriage, on Wednesday, Jan. 25, of Princess 
Margaret of Prussia to Prince Frederick Charles of 
Hesse, attended by the German imperial family, the Kings 
of Saxony and Wiirtemberg, the Czareyitch, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, 
and many Princes and Princesses, is preceded and 
followed by Court festivities during several days of 
the week, ending on Jan. 27 with the celebration of the 
Emperor’s birthday. In addition to banquets and balls, 
there is a grand quadrille dance of equestrians, in costume, 
performed by cavalry officers in the riding-school of the 
Schloss or Royal Palace, and a torch-dance in the White 
Saloon on the evening of the wedding-day. 

All the foreign guests for the royal wedding had arrived 
by Tuesday evening. The city of Berlin was prepared 
with tokens of public rejoicing; various decorations had 
been affixed to the shops and houses, and there was to be a 
grand illumination that night. 

The Emperor gave a state luncheon at one o’clock in the 
afternoon in honour of the 
Duke of Edinburgh. Over 
sixty guests were invited to 
meet his Royal Highness, 
including Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and their respective 
suites; Admiral von der 
Goltz, Vice-Admirals Knorr, 
Hollmann, Schroeder, 
Koester, and Valois, Rear- 
Admirals Mensing, Hoff- 
mann, and others, and a 
number of captains and 
other officers of the German 
Navy. 

‘he Czarevitch arrived 
at half-past nine in the 
evening. He was met at 
the railway station by the 
Emperor, Princes Henry 
and Frederick Leopold of 
Prussia, and the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
all in Russian uniforms, as 
well as the Duke of Edin- 
burg and all the Prussian 
and most of the foreign 
princes at Berlin. As the 
train came to a standstill the 
guard of honour presented 
and the band struck 





aris 
up the Russian National 
Anthein. The Emperor and 


the imperial visitor ex- 
changed a very’ cordial 
greeting, kissing and em- 
bracing several times. ‘The 
Czarevitch, who wore the 
uniform of his Westphalian 
Hussar Regiment, with the 
ribbon of the Order of the 


Black Eagle, greeted the 
other distinguished _ per- 


sonages present, and after- 
wards inspected the guard 
of honour. The Em- 
peror and the Czarevitch 
then drove in an open state 
carnage to the Russian 
Embassy the route being 
crowded with people, who 
cheered loudly. The Emperor 
accompanied the Czarevitch 
into the Embassy, where the 
imperial visitor was greeted 
by Countess  Shuvaloff. 
Count Shuvaloff, the Ambas- 
sador, was at the station to 
meet the Czarevitch. 

The Czarevitch has, ac- 
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Minister or the eminent historian. The spectators 
point him out to one another, and whispers of his 
fame are wafted about till you wonder whether it is he 
or the illustrious dead the assemblage has come to honour. 
At social gatherings neither beauty nor wit attracts so 
much attention as the countenance of the popular comedian. 
Though he may stand modestly near the door, with not the 
smallest suggestion of mirth about him, he is promptly 
greeted by the hostess with effusive welcome. She knows 
the credit of her little party is safe now the guests have an 
actor to look at. They will go away and tell excited 
friends next day that he was there, and ‘‘so amusing, 
my dear,” though the excellent man had not uttered a word 
nor smiled a smile. What is the secret of this universal 
success What a magician’s wand it must be which enables 
the actor to transform the dullest room into a sparkling 
salon by the simple virtue of his presence! Of course, 
this glamour is all the greater when it is exercised by the 
actress. The apparition of Miss Ellen Terry in a drawing- 
room has been known to deprive the wittiest man of 
speech and paralyse the arbiters of fashion. They do 
not revolt against this domination. It is only the 


philosopher in the background who, when he gets home 
to his study, ponders the phenomenon, and cries, ‘*‘ Why 
yield to this i 


did I fascination? Why did I not 
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midnight ; and that, it need scarcely be said, is too long. It 
is too long for most things—too long even for Shakspere, 
too long (the Ibsenite would say) even for Ibsen. ‘The 
modern capacity for enjoyment is limited, and it is 
especially limited in the case of comic opera. Mr, Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan knew this, and consequently 
they rarely went beyond a couple of acts. ‘La 
Rosiére” is in three acts, and of these the first two 
were found, on Jan. 21, too lengthy. It must be 
a very good ‘‘show” indeed that keeps the London 
playgoer interested for more than the traditional 
** three-hours traffic.” And there is nothing exceptional 
about ‘‘La Rosiére.’ We know that sort of opera ; it 
comes, directly or indirectly, from French sources. Mr. 
Harry Monkhouse lays claim to the libretto of ‘‘La 
Rosiére,”’ but surely there is a French original to which 
he ought to confess acknowledgment ? Where but on the 
French stage do Hussars invade ladies’ schools and induce 
certain of the occupants to take ‘ French leave” and 
disguise themselves as gypsies? Mr. Monkhouse had 
better make a clean breast of it, and divulge the origin 
of his work. Mr. Jakobowski, his musical collabo- 
rator, need be at no such trouble. We (metaphori- 
cally) take off our hats to most of his melodies when 
we hear them. We have heard them before. And 
we are not unwilling to hear 
them again. ‘The only 
trouble is that there are 
too many of them. Cer- 
tain of them, probably, 
have now gone by the board. 
And the remainder will be 
all the more acceptable for 
the process. Now and then 
Mr. Jakobowski is some- 
thing more than common- 
place, as in the quartet in 
the first act and in the 
finales throughout. But he 
is too often ruled uncon- 
sciously by his memory, 
and he should be a severer 





critic of his own com- 
positions. 
The cast is excellent. 


Miss Halton (La Rosiére), 
if not remarkable as an 
executant, has a_ pleasant 
voice and style; her acting 
is engaging, and her appear- 
ance is very much in her 
favour. Moreover, she has 
had the good sense to 
engage in her support Miss 
Violet Cameron, who knows 
her business thoroughly, 
and carries all before her; 
Miss Lucille Saunders, an 
admirable contralto, though 
devoid of ease as an actress; 
Mr. William Elton and Mr. 
Frank Thornton, who are 
clever (if rather mechanical) 
comedians; and Mr. J. G. 
tobertson and Mr. Barring- 
ton Foote, a tenor and a 
baritone to whom it is 
always agreeable to listen. 
One could wish that the 
female choristers, as a body, 
had more youth, if less 
experience; but they are 
very gaily bedight, and the 
i arrangements are 
altogether brilliant and 
effective. Moreover, at the 
Shaftesbury there are ‘‘no 
fees,” and that is very much 
to its advantage. 





scenic 


LIFE IN EGYPT: 
CAIRO. 


Amidst the political and 
official intrigues disturbing 
the process of administrative 











cording to a_ statement 
emanating from the Russian 
Embassy, brought an auto- 
graph letter of congratula- 
tion from the Czar to the Emperor William, which is 
couched in the most cordial terms, and contains repeated 
assurances of the sincerest friendship. 

It will be remembered that during the marriage 
festivities at Sigmaringen the announcement was made 
that the German Emperor had conferred on the Duke of 
Elinburgh the rank of admiral in the German Navy; and 
the purpose of the luncheon was to introduce the Duke 
of Edinburgh to the chief German naval officers. The 
Emperor, in speaking to propose the health of the new 
Admiral, touched upon the history and development of the 
German fleet, which had, he said, always taken the fleet of 
England fo? its model. Not only was the English fleet the 
pattern for the German from a technical and scientific point 
of view, but the heroes of the British Navy, Nelson and 
others, had been and would continue to be the guiding 
lights for the officers and men of the German Navy. 


THE DRAMATIC PROFESSION. 
Cynics there always are who gibe at the popularity of the 
player. Philosophers have brought themselves down from 
great heights to consider this ephemeral creature, the 
actor, his hold on the popular heart, his perpetual publicity 
on the stage, in the shop window, the drawing-room, 
wherever men and women congregate. A distinguished 
player attends the funeral of a great man in West- 
minster Abbey, and is more observed than the Prime 


ROYAL WEDDING AT BERLIN: PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES OF HESSE AND PRINCESS MARGARET OF PRUSSIA. 


break the charm with a monologue on social statics ? 
They would not have listened: but no matter, I will intro- 
duce a mordant passage about players into my treatise on 
sociological frivolity.” He is as good as his word, but 
nobody marks him or his mordant passage. The world 
continues to worship its favourites of the theatre, to buy 
their photographs, to linger over Mr. Walter Wilson's 
picture of many of them in their habits us they have lived 
in the play, to regard them, in short, as ‘the abstract 
and brief chronicles of the time.” ‘See the players 
well bestowed,” says Hamlet, and his injunction ‘has 
been obeyed to the letter, philosophers notwithstanding. 
It is no great mystery after all. The theatre is the greatest 
enemy of the megrims, and the players are our most suc- 
cessful physicians. ®sculayius does homage to Thespis. 
If you are plunged into nervous depression, your doctor, 
being a sensible man, sends you to see Mr. Penley in 
**Charley’s Aunt.” No hypochondria can survive that 
experience. The illusions of the stage are among the most 
potent drugs in the pharmacopoeia of life, and if they are 
taken in moderation they increase the general stock of 
rational cheerfulness and make you grateful to the 
druggists. 


“LA ROSIERE” AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 
By this time, no doubt, the new comic opera at the Shaftes- 
bury has been reduced to reasonable dimensions. On the first 
night it extended from eight o'clock till close upon 


reform in Egypt under 
English guidance, the Euro- 
pean visitor still finds at 
Cairo, or on the neighbour- 
ing plain of Ghizeh, and farther up on the banks of 
the Nile, remains of the most remote antiquity, as well as 
the grand structures of Byzantine and Saracenic archi- 
ture erected in that city by the Moslem conquerors—the 
numerous mosques, several of which have been delineated 
by our Artist’s pencil. They are mostly older than the 
Gothic cathedrals of Western Europe; but their age is as 
yesterday compared with the massive creations of the 
Pharaohs, from whose dynasties Mohammedan Egypt is 
separated by nearly a thousand intervening years of 
Macedonian, Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine rule. 
Arabian Caliphs, Turkish Sultans, and Circassian or 
Albanian Mamelukes, soldiers grasping in turn the richest 
and feeblest province of the Ottoman Empire, have trans- 
formed the aspects of town “ Life in Egypt”; while the 
native peasantry, the Fellaheen, are much the same people 
as their early ancestors, simple, unwarlike, submissive 
labourers, too often plundered and oppressed. _It is not in 
ten years, and perhaps not by the benevolent efforts of any 
single foreign Power of Christendom, that Egypt can be 
made a prosperous independent nation. In the meantime, 
‘* Life in Egypt,” at least in the city of Cairo, presents the 
strangest jumble of Mohammedan and European and 
Levantine characteristics, in habits, manners, and customs, 
often described in books and letters, yet not easily imagined. 
The barber's shop which appears on our front page is one 
of the trivial incidents that meet the eye of an amused 
English tourist. 


Photo by T. H. Voigt, Homburg, 
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GIRLHOOD OF PRINCESS 
MARGARET OF PRUSSIA. 
In giving her daughter in marriage 
to Prince Frederick of Hesse, the 
Empress parts not only with the 
last remaining member of her family 
but with her most constant 
companion. The Princess Margaret 
is, perhaps, more attached to her 
mother than are any of her sisters, 
and since the death of the Emperor 
she has rarely been separated from 
her for more than a few hours at a 
time. It has even been said that this 
affectionate devotion on the part of 
the young girl has interfered on at 
least two occasions with the arrange- 
ment of a brilliant matrimonial 
alliance projected for her, as she 
declared that it would be impossible 
for her to be happy so far away from 
her mother and from home as would 
have been her case had she accepted 

the proposals made. 


own 


The Empress has well deserved 
this attachment on the part of her 
children, for she has dedicated the 
greater part of her life to them, and 
personally superintended their train- 
ing and education in a manner which 
does the greatest credit to her manipu- 
lation of the crowded hours of her 
own day. The young Princesses of 
Prussia, as is now the case with so 
of the daughters of noble 

in Germany, have been 
brought up after the manner of 
English girls, spending as much 
time as possible in the open air, and 
looking upon tennis on the lawns at 
home or rambles through the hills 
around Homburg and their other 
summer residences as their principal 


many 
he uses 


amusements. 

Princess Margaret is also ex- 
tremely fond of riding and driving; 
she is an accomplished horsewoman, 
and though not quite equal as a 
‘‘whip” to her sister, Princess 
Victoria, whose handling of the 
ribbons was the pride and admiration 
of Berlin, she is also clever in that 
direction, and will probably improve 
still more under the guidance of the 


of Italy, the Pearl of Savoy, as the 
natives of the Peninsula like to call 
her. 

It is possible that Prince Fred- 
erick Charles of Hesse, although he 
is only the third sen of the late Land- 
grave, will be his father’s heir. His 
eldest brother was drowned at sea, 
and the second, who is now Land- 
grave, is blind, and does not intend 
to marry. The Prince 
twenty-four years of age and is very 


young is 





popular among his own relations and 
his regiment, Queen Victoria’s 
Prussian Dragoon Guards. Beyond 
until the time of his 
engagement, he known. 
He is of medium height, and his 
manner particularly attractive. 
He is very fond of reading and of 
other sedentary and solitary pursuits, 


in 


these circles, 
was little 


is 
which is possibly a result of his deli- 


This, 


have 


cacy of health in earlier years. 
however, he now to 
overcome, and he consequently enters 


seers 


with much more zest into field-sports 
and open-air exercise than was for- 
merly the case. 

No mention of Princess Margaret's 
girlhood would be complete without 
reference to the constancy with which 
she has, under her mother’s guidance, 
devoted herself to works of charity. 
There are few women in Europe 
who have quietly and 
tiously given so much of their life 


unostenta- 


to good works as has the Empress, 
especially since the day of her ter- 
rible bereavement, from which time 
she has appeared to find solace in 
her own trouble by offering consola- 
tion to others. A very large propor- 
tion of the hospitals and similar 
serlin are under her 
though it 
would be presumptuous to follow her 


institutions in 
and 


special patronage, 
too closely in this part of her noble 
career, it may be mentioned, as an 
example, that on Christmas Day, 
when she intimates to her own circle 
that to 


them, she passes with her daughter 


she has no leisure receive 





from one home of charity to another, 
lighting with her own hands 
the 


here 


the candles on Christmas-trees 





young dragoon to whom she is to 
give her hand. In view of the in- 
clinations of their future mistress, 
much attention has been given to the neglected stables 
of Riimpenheim, and there is no part of her home in 
which the Princess has displayed more interest. 

As in the case of her mother and of so many of our own 
royal family, Princess Margaret is an excellent amateur 
artist, and this taste has always enabled her to derive 
special pleasure from the long visits she has paid to different 
parts of the south of Europe and from her cruises about the 
Mediterranean. During the time she spent in Greece on 


PRINCESS 





PRINCESS MARGARET OF PRUSSIA. 


MARGARET OF 


PRUSSIA, THE BRIDE OF PRINCE FREDERICK (< 


the occasion of the marriage of the Duchess of Sparta, she 
was const intly to be seen with a single attendant making 
sketches from different points of view of the City of the 
Violet Crown. Her musical taste, too, has been carefully 
trained, and in this she will find a subject in common with 
her husband, as Prince Frederick Charles and all his family 
are devoted to the art. Many of them are accomplished 
performers and composers of no small merit. The royal 
bride is a fair linguist, and her English is particularly 
good, showing little, if any, trace of foreign accent. In 
this she presents a contrast to her sister, Princess Sophie, 
who in her girlhood prided herself on being thoroughly 
German, and who rarely, if she could find a pretext for 
avoiding it, spoke in any language but her own. 


Schloss Riimpenheim, of which mention has been made, 
will, during a portion of the year, be the home of Prince 


and Princess Frederick of Hesse. Its great attraction con- 
sists, for the Princess, in the fact that it is in the near 
neighbourhood of Schloss Cronberg, the summer residence 
of the Empress Frederick, which has for 
some time past been occupied in enlarging and redecor- 
ating. It near the of her sister, 
Princess Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe (Princess Victoria 
of Prussia). 

Schloss Riimpenheim, which is on the Main, not far 
from Frankfort,.1s surrounded by very beautiful grounds, 
and consists of a large block of buildings divided intodifferent 
Those assigned to the 


and she 


also residence 


is 


houses or suites of apartments. 
bridal couple have been fitted up in a highly artistic 
manner. It was for long the residence of the King and 
Queen of Denmark before they came to the throne, the late 
Landgrave of Hesse being brother to the Danish Queen. 
The Princess knows her future home already, as she has 
visited there frequently during the summers she spent with 
her mother at Homburg. It was in the latter city that she 
first formed the acquaintance of her future husband, and 
there also where she received the congratulations on her 
engagement from her rvyal godmother, Margherita, Queen 
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she for the waifs 
from the streets, there taking round 
some asylum the gifts to her 
daughter have spent weeks before hand, or passing from 
to to 
some sufferer or smoothing a dying pillow, as was 
her wont for long months twenty shortly 
before the birth of the little daughter who is now leaving 
she headed the noble army of German 
the sick and wounded 

CONSTANCE EAGLESTONE. 


has provided 


OF HESSE. 


prepare which she and 


couch couch in a hospital, giving consolation 


years ago, 
when 


women in tending 
Franco-German War. 


her care, 
during the 











PRINCESS MARGARET OF PRUSSIA IN 1876. 
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ABBAS PASHA, THE KHEDIVE OF 
The strained and embarrassed relations between the young 
Khedive of Kgypt, Abbas Pasha, and the Government of 


Great Britain, ably represented at Cairo by Lord Cromer, 
long well known as Sir Evelyn Baring, her Majesty's Diplo- 
matic Agent and Consul-General, have been a topic of dis- 
cussion in the past fortnight. [twas mentioned in our foreign 
news last week that on Sunday, Jan. 15, the Khedive startled 
all the politicians in his capital, and those in Europe who 
rm themselves with Egyptian affairs, by suddenly 
dismissing his Prime Minister, Mustapha Fehmy Pasha, 
who had in bad health but was recovering, and 
by appointing as his essor Ahmed Fakhri Pasha, 
notoriously an opponent of the administrative and judicial 
introduced by English advice. At the same 
time, as if to show that the latter class of reforms, 
mainly due to the efforts of Mr. Justice Seott, were 
to be stopped or Tre- 

versed, Mazloum 

Pasha, who had ‘ — ” 
always = stubbornly 
resisted them, was | 
nominated Minister 

of Justice. The choice 

of Boutros Pasha for 

the office of Finance 

Minister was not 

regarded equally 
objectionable. sut : 
the Khedive had thus : 
acted without consult- 
ing his English ad- 
visers. Ile is un- 
questionably the 
lawful ruling Prince 
of Egypt, owing a 
certain fealty to the 
Sultan of the Turkish 
Empire; yet he must 
be deemed the inheri- 
tor of such expressed 
or implied obligations 
to the Government of 
Great Britain 
were accepted by his 
father, the late 
Tewfik Pasha, in re- 
turn for the British 
military assistance 
which saved his 
throne from the re- 
bellion headed by 
Arabi Pasha in 1882, 
and which has been 
continued by the aid 
of a British garrison 
since that time. Those 
obligations were, in a 
general way, defined 
by the late Earl 
Granville then Secre- 
tary of State for 


cone 


been 


SCE 


reforms 


as 


as 
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LORD CROMER (SIR EVELYN BARING), 


BRITISH POLITICAL 


IGYPT, 
Foreign Affairs, in 1884, in a despatch that contained 
the following sentences: ‘‘It is indispensable that 


her Majesty’s Government should be assured that the 
advice they may feel it their duty to tender to the Khedive 
should be followed. The responsibility which for the time 
rests on England obliges her Majesty's Government to 
insist on the adoption of the policy they recommend.” In 
conformity with this view, the Finance Ministry and the 
War Department, an entire reconstruction of which by 
skilful Kuropean assistants was absolutely necessary to save 
the State from utter ruin, have been kept under British 
control; while the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 
of Justice, also that of Public Works, have been required 
to attend to the recommendations of English officials, 
resulting in the suppression of many abuses, 
especially in matters of police, and great reforms in the civil 


TOSS 








AT THE ABDIN PALACE TO PRESENT THE 


ORDER OF THE BATH TO THE KHEDIVE. 


AGENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 

and criminal tribunals, in the mode of collecting taxes, the 
abolition of forced labour, the disuse of the ‘* courbash,” 
or flogging, and an improved system of irrigation. The 
Ministers of the Khedive, whether Turks, Arabs, Syrians, 
Armenians, or Jews, owe their appointment to the 
Sovereign Khedive, and are not, in any sense, nominees of 
the British Agent residing at Cairo; but it has always been 
understood that the Government of Great Britain reserved 
the right to disallow any important act contrary to their 
general views of what is beneficial to Egypt, and that they 
would insist on the rule implied by Lord Granville’s declara- 
tion of 1884. The Khedive, who is twenty-two years of 
age, and has reigned a twelvemonth, may have been misled 
by the bad counsels of Mohammedan courtiers seeking to 
bring back the corrupt and oppressive administration of 
former times in Egypt. His conduct towards the English 
friends of his country 
seemed the more un- 
gracious, since only a 
few days before, on 
Dec. 29, at the Abdin 
Palace, he had been in- 
vested with the Grand 
Cross of the Order of 
i the Bath, Lord Cromer 
visiting him for that 
purpose as the repre- 
sentative of her 
Majesty the Queen. 
However, no time has 
been lost in meeting 
this vain and foolish 
act of the youthful 
Prince with an effec- 
tive remonstrance. 
Lord Cromer next day 
called upon him, and 
spoke very plainly, no 
doubt; Mr. Glad- 


stone’s Cabinet in 
London at once 
assembled; and Lord 
Rosebery, at the 
Foreign Office, de- 


spatched a telegram 
expressing the opinion 


of her Majesty’s 
Government. The 
appointments of 
Fakhri Pasha and 


Mazloum Pasha,which 
had not been formally 
completed, were there- 
upon cancelled. The 
new Prime Minister is 
Riaz Pasha, who was 
in office before 1882. 
A small. addition to 
the slender British 
garrison will now be 


sent to Egypt. 


29XI.92. 
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PERSONAL. 

Lord Stratheden and Campbell died on Jan 20. ‘The 
double title, which came to him through his mother, Lady 
Stratheden, caused a good many people to forget that he 
was the son of the famous Lord Campbell, Lord Chancellor 
of England. Lord Stratheden and Campbell’s life was 
chiefly political, and included a seat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for Cambridge and Harwich and a lengthy 
sojourn inthe House of Lords. Here his long, rather melan- 
choly face, adorned by sweeping whiskers of an old-fashioned 
cut, were familiar enough, and his voice was constantly 
heard. His favourite subjects were foreign affairs and 
India, and the Peers were able in the course of years to 
acquire an extensive acquaintance with Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell's views on them. 

The death of Lord St. Oswald, better known to Parlia- 
mentary life as Mr. Rowland Winn, will stir many 
reminiscences of his old career as Chief Whip of the 
Conservative party during the struggle against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government of 1880 to 1885.- It was the Mr. 
Winn of those days who organised and disciplined the fight 
which at length was crowned with striking success over the 
vote on Mr. Childers’ Budget. Mr. Winn was unques- 
tionably one of the best of Whips. He spoke little, and 
had a peculiar stolidity of feature and bearing, which 
rather masked his active and vigilant character. Even 
when his patient strategy had been at length rewarded, 
Mr. Winn was, to all appearances, the most unmoved man 
in an assembly almost ers itself with excitement. Not 
a muscle of his face moved while Lord Randolph Churchill 
stood on his seat and waved his hat, the centre of a little 
Lord St. Oswald was a man of con- 


sea of wild faces. 
siderable wealth. 

The Address to the Crown in reply to the Queen’s 
Speech is to be moved by Mr. George Lambert, the mem- 
ber for the South Molton Division of Devonshire, and Mr. 
Mark Beaufoy, the member for Kennington. The honours 
are thus divided between country and town. Mr. Lambert is 
a tenant-farmers’ representative, a good speaker, and a very 
popular personality in his district. The same may be said 
of Mr. Beaufoy, who, like Mr. Lambert, won and retained 
a Unionist seat. Mr. Beaufoy is a large manufacturer of 
British wines, and he lives in his constituency, his London 
house being remarkable for a very good library and curious 
and valuable literary museum. He has considerable social 
sympathies, and belongs rather to the advanced wing of 
his party. 

Theoretical students of Republican Constitutions may 
not agree in opinion concerning the best method of electing 
a President, 
whether by 
direct or by 
indirect 
popular 
suffrage, or 
by a joint 
assembly of 
the Legis- 
lative bodies, 
Senate and 
Chamber, 
with the 
addition of 
delegates 
from the 
muni cipali- 
ties and pro- 
vincial or 
departmental 
councils. The 
System pre- 
scribed in the 
United States 
of America 
produces 
more the aspect of a grand party scramble than that which 
is now established in France; but.the American Presidents, 
from Washington onwards, with two or three exceptions, 
have been worthy and able public men, whose loyalty 
bears favourable comparison with that of reigning here- 
ditary princes in the past history of Europe. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, nineteenth President, from 1877 to 
183831, the predecessor of the lamented Garfield, died on 
Jan. 18 at his home in Ohio, at the age of seventy, after a 
period of retirement attended with much personal esteem. A 
law-student of Harvard University and a successful barrister 
at Cincinnati, he, like several other notable Western poli- 
tik ians and zealous anti-slavery men practising the legal 
profession, joined the army as a volunteer officer in 1861, 
when President Lincoln called for citizen soldiers to defend 
the Union. In the Civil War that raged during four yeurs 
he was four times wounded, and was promoted to the rank 
of major-general for his distinguished bravery. He was 
elected to Congress in December 1865 ; was thrice, in 1867, 
in 1869, and again in 1875, Governor of the State of Ohio; 
and his political course was that of a firm and faithful 
member of the Republican party; he notably insisted 
on giving full citizenship to negroes who had been 
liberated from slavery, and he opposed the issue of 
an irredeemable paper currency. In 1876 he was 
nominated, by the Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 
candidate for the Presidency, against Mr. Samuel Tilden, 
of New York, the candidate of the Democratic party. 
The contest was a very close one, and ultimately turned 
upon the electoral vote of three Southern States— Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Florida—from which conflicting 
returns had been presented; these were submitted to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and one casting vote 
among the judges determined the question in favour of 
Mr. Hayes. His conduct as President was resolute and 
consistent, and his integrity has never been impeached. 


Tue cate Ex-Presipest Rutnerrorpv Hayes 


United States). 


A Spanish poet whose fame was very great in his own 
country, but who was little known here, died on Jan. 21 


in the person of José Zorrilla. His most famous and 
yopular work, ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio,” was produced over 
ifty years ago, and still attracts crowded audiences when- 
ever it is performed, which is very often. Zorrilla never 
made a fortune from his books, and he was to some extent 
dependent on the special pension awarded him by the 


LONDON 


vas publicly crowned 


Government. A few years ago he 
He was 


by the nation at a great ceremony in Granada. 


born in Valladolid, and was seventy-six years old. 

America has lost her most distinguished living divine 
i if the latter term be altogether allowable— 
in Dr. Phil- 
lips Brooks, 
Bishop of 
Massachu- 
setts, and for 
many years 
the leading 
figure in the 
E Pp iscopa l 
Church in the 
United 
States, which 
is, of course, 
an offshoot of 
our own Es- 
tablishment. 
Dr. Brooks's 
career is very 
largely asso- 
ciated with 
the revival 
of a_ liberal 
form of An- 
glicanism in 
Boston, 
where re- 
ligious life was, up to the date of his appearance, almost 
completely in the hands of the Unitarians. Dr. Brooks’s 
eloquence, personal charm, and intellectual strength broke 
down this monopoly without at the same time introducing 
any narrow or harsh standard of theological teaching. He 
insisted on a more rigid historic interpretation of the 
Christian faith than Unitarianism allowed. But his 
energy and powers of speech did not run into a narrow 
dogmatism, and he was always ready to appear in the 
pulpits of other sects than his own. 

Dr. Brooks paid more than one visit to this country, 
and has preached before the Queen in Westminster Abbey, 
on the invitation of Dean Stanley. His famous church at 
Boston, known as Trinity Church, was burned down in 
1872, and was rebuilt at a cost of £220,000. During the 
Civil War Dr. Brooks took a considerable part in organis- 
ing the work of the Sanitary Commission and the care of 
the sick and wounded. His church, indeed, was the centre 
of many kinds of social and intellectual activity. Dr. 
Brooks was a man of extremely fine presence, and of late 
years his position as the most notable of American preachers 
was easily established. His rapidity of utterance—he 
preached at the rate of 210 words a minute—has often been 
the subject of comment. 

The Rey. Canon Money, whose death took place recently, 
was one of the best known Evangelical clergymen in 
the country. Although at the time of his decease he was 
vicar of the small country parish of Birling, near Maid- 
stone, the greater part of his ministerial life was passed in 
London. He was in his seventy-sixth year, but he carried 
his age well, and, though lately he had been in ill-health, 
his general bearing was that of a man at least fifteen years 
younger. He began life in one of the departments of the 
public service, but when he was about thirty he took holy 
orders, having previously graduated at Cambridge. He 
held several curacies, but it was as Vicar of St. John’s, 
Deptford, that his name first attracted public attention. 
He was appointed to the living in 1855, and held it for 
twenty-eight years. He did excellent work there, particu- 
larly among the poor. He was not a great preacher, but 
he was a capable organiser, and withal he had a kindly and 
sympathetic manner, which won its way with all classes. 
He was made honorary Canon of Rochester in acknowledg- 
ment of his services to the Church in South London, and the 
offices of Rural Dean and chaplain to the Bishop were also 
conferred upon him. He left Deptford in 1883 for Chelten- 
ham, but 1888 found him back again in London as Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Kilburn. His return to the Metropolis 
was warmly welcomed by those great Church societies in 
whose work he took so much interest. He was diligent 
in business, and he rendered signal service in the com- 
mittees of the Church Missionary Society, the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and other organisations. He was 
very decided in his views, and took a leading part in the 
formation and subsequent management of the Protestant 
Churchmen’s Alliance. He was a ready debater, and he 
did good work for his party both at the Hull and the 
Folkestone Church Congresses. 

One of the English comrades of Mr. H. M. Stanley in 
Pasha Relief Expedition, from the Congo 
through the 
Aruwhimi 
Forest to 
Lake Albert 
Nyanza, and 
thence to the 
East Coast of 
Equatorial 
Africa, in 
1887, 1888, 
and 1889, 
was Captain 
R. H. Nelson, 
who has died 
within the 
last few days. 
He was a son 
of Mr. Henry 
Nelson, soli- 
citor, of 
Leeds, and 
had been 
called to the 
Bar; he went 
out to South 
Africa to 
Bechuana Field Force, in which he held 
commission. His experiences in the 

Expedition were particularly associated 


and ecclesiastic 
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with the memorable journey through the dense tropical 
forest, accompanying Mr. Stanley, Licutenant Stairs, R.E., 
and Surgeon 'T’. Ht Parke, from the month of July to that 
of December 1887, and the extreme hardships suffered at 
‘‘Starvation Camp,” on the Ihuru or Ituri River, where 
Captain Nelson, with fifty men, was left three weeks 
almost destitute of a supply of food. , Captain Nelson’s 
services were of much value to the expedition on all 
subsequent occasions. 


English people are often generous to the descendants of 
those who have served them in literature, art, music, or 
politics, especially when these ‘ heirs of fame ”’ have fallen 
on evil days. Mr. Algernon Ashton is just now appealing 
on behalf of Mrs. Tanner, the last surviving daughter of 
Theodore Hook. She is seventy-seven years of age, a 
widow for the last forty years, and in very feeble health. 
She is in greatly reduced circumstances, and has decided 
claims on the sympathy of those who have often enjoyed 
the facile wit of Theodore Hook, whose genius was com- 
memorated last August by a tablet placed on his tomb in 
Fulham Churchyard, at the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. A memorial window in the porch of the church is 
also about to bear witness to Theodore Hook’s memory. 
But surely Mr. Ashton’s appeal will not fall on deaf cars 
when he asks for a few gifts to brighten the declining days 
of the daughter of one whose wit has amused most readers, 
Mr. Ashton’s address, to which donations may be sent, is 
44, Hamilton Gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. We are 
glad to learn that an entertainment is also about to be 
organised for Mrs. Tanner's benefit by Mr. Edwin Drew, 
the well-known elocutionist. 


It is proposed to enrich the parish church of Barstow, in 
Surrey, with a stained-glass window as a memorial of John 
Flamsteed, the astronomer, who is buried there. Flamsteed, 
who was a contemporary of Sir Isaac Newton, was 
‘‘ astronomical observator”’ to Charles II., the first of the 
eight Astronomers Royal who have pursued the study of 
the ‘‘sublime science” in the picturesque Observatory in 
Greenwich Park, whose erection was one of the few useful 
works of the Merry Monarch. Born in 1646, the son of a 
Derby maltster, Flamsteed showed no aptitude for his 
father’s business, but devoted himself to scientific 
research, and more particularly to the study of 
astronomy, to which Ee was led by a_ perusal of 
Sacrobosco’s celebrated work. In _ 1675 the Obser- 
vatory, popularly known for many years as Ilamsteed 
House, was commenced under his supervision, and in 
about a year the building, which has perhaps done more for 
astronomy than any other in the world, was finished, and 
John Flamsteed installed therein, with a salary of £100 per 
annum. Here, till his death in 1719, he laboured assiduously 
at his beloved science, and wrote his principal work, the 
‘* Historia Coelestis Britannica.” This is an age of 
‘‘ memorials,’’ and none can doubt that Flamsteed deserves 
one. 

Professor James Dewar, whose recent discoveries in the 
liquefaction of atmospheric air seem to open new worlds of 

researe h in 
chemistry, 
physics, and 
electrical 
science, is 
still a 
paratively 
young man, 
laving won 
his spurs as 
a chemist at 
an age when 
many men 
have scare ely 
finished their 
studies. le 
was born at 
Kincardine- 
on - Forth, 
in 1842, 
and educated 
at Dollar 
Academy and 
Edinburgh 
University. 
He holds the 
Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Cambridge, and the coveted post of 
Resident Professor at the Royal Institution. Professor 
Dewar is one of the clearest and most interesting lecturers 
of the day, and delivers the most elaborate and difficult 
discourses without the aid even of the shortest notes. 


com- 


Proresson James Dewar. 


appointments of Jacksonian 


We are glad to hear that Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith has 
been chosen by Mr. Mundella as the chief of the new 
Labour Department to be attached to the Board of Trade. 
The choice is not merely unexceptionable ; it is the best that 
could possibly have been made. Mr. Llewellyn Smith has 
within the past few days distinguished himself by his 
unequalled repert to the County Council on technical 
education in London, and his services in association 
with the organisation of technical instruction through- 
out the country have been invaluable. Mr. Smith 
‘* graduated,” in the industrial sense, at Toynbee Hall, 
and he gave Mr. Charles Booth large assistance in the 
compiling of his classical history of London life and labour. 
Mr. Smith has carefully investigated the important 
question of immigration into London, and he has published 
the results of his studies in some lucid and convincing 
monographs. He is a man of wide sympathies, of severe 
intellectual training, and of large experience in the 
collection and handling of statistics. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 


For our portrait of the late Captain Nelson we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Van der Weyde, Regent Street, W.; for that of Mr. R. C. Carton to 
Mr. A. Ellis, Upper Buker Street, W.; for that of the late Dr. Phillips 
Brooks to Messrs. Pach, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; for that of Professor 
Dewar to F. Greene, 92, Piccadilly, W.; and for those of Princess Margaret 
of Prussia to Messrs. Mondel and Jacob, of Wiesbaden, for the one repre- 
senting the Princess at the age of twelve months, and to Messrs. Reichard 
and Lindner, of Berlin, for the other at four years of age. 

Mention should hav_ eer made that the portrait of the late Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble given in our last issue was taken by Mr. Ambrose Boyson, and 
published by the London Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street, W. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Queen has again been enjoying various musical 
programmes provided by artists including Miss Kate 
Chaplin, the violinist, and Mr, Leo Stern, the violoncellist. 
Her Majesty is shortly to have a visit from the Empress 
Frederick, who will thus be able to give the Queen all 
details concerning Princess Margaret's wedding. Sir John 
McNeill represents the Queen at the marriage ceremony. 
The Prince of Wales, after a brief visit to the Metropolis, 
rejoined the Princess at Sandringham on Jan. 21. H.R.H. 
spoke most gracefully as chairman at a meeting called to 
promote a memorial to the late Sir Richard Owen. 





It is announced that two state balls and two state concerts 
will be given at Buckingham Palace in June. 

Another bye-election will be caused by the decease of 
Lord St. Oswald, so long a familiar figure in the House of 
Commons, as his successor in the peerage has represented 
Pontefract since 1885. His majority at the last General 
Election was exceedingly small, so a close contest is 
probable. 

Mr. 0’ Donel, the police magistrate who has been holding 
a secret inquiry concerning the dynamite explosion at 
Dublin, has adjourned his deliberations, and it is uncertain 
when the matter will be reopened. 

The customary letters from political chiefs to their sup- 
porters have been addressed to members of both Houses of 
Parliament, requesting attendance at the commencement 
of the ensuing Session. 

The Secretary for War has intimated that he will give 
due consideration to the question of a change in relation to 
the Cameron Highlanders prior to any alteration. Perhaps 
this may have a calming effect on the numerous Scottish 
assemblies which have entered into the fray of the argu- 
ment. The national sentiment is strongly opposed to any 
conversion of this famous regiment. 


The mover and seconder of the Address in the House of 
Commons in reply to her Majesty’s Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of Parliament will be Mr. George Lambert, 
M.-l’. for the South Molton Division of Devonshire, and 
Mr Mark Beaufoy, M.P. for the Kennington Division of 
Lambeth. 

The release of James Egan, who had been undergoing 
a sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude for his com- 
pheity with Daly in the dynamite outrage which happened 
at Birmingham many years ago, took place on Jan. 21. 
Che ex-convict Was accompanied from Portland Prison by 
Mr J. Barry, M.P., and at once left for Birmingham, 
where his wife has been living. Another dynamitard, 
Thomas Callan, who had been sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude for complicity in the ‘Jubilee dynamite plot,” 
was released from Portland Prison on Jan. 20. The con- 
dition of his release was that he should immediately pro- 
ceed to the United States; he accordingly sailed for New 
York on the 22nd. 

Political speeches are once more beginning to fill the 
newspaper columns, and with the opening of Parliament 
we may expect an addition to this form of literature. 
Mr Chamberlain was the guest at the annual dinner of 
the Birmingham Press Club and the Birmingham and 
Midland Counties District of the Institute of Journalists 
on Jan. 21, and said some witty things. One of his 
remarks will find an echo of appreciation in many a 
journalist's heart: ‘* Often and often, when I have sat 
upon a public platform, I have had sent up to me a little 
scrap of paper, on which I have read ‘ How long are you 
going to speak ¥’ and when I have replied, ‘Oh, about the 
usual hour,’ I have seen a look of despairing resignation 
and mute reproof steal from countenance to countenance, 
and I have felt ashamed of myself and disgusted with the 
English custom which will not allow that a man has any- 
thing at all to say unless he can take at least an hour to 
say Fig 

An important event has been Mr. Mundella’s state- 
ment as to the work and composition of the new Labour 
Department. One feature of this bureau is to be the 
publication of a newspaper containing information as to the 
state of the market and the requirements of special districts 
for workmen. Ilitherto, the statistics so carefully compiled 
by the Board of Trade have been too intricate for the under- 
standing of those who ‘‘ run and read.”’ The editor, as well 
as the schoolmaster, is abroad, as was evidenced recently 
by the issue of some interesting Blue-books, written in quite 
a journalistic manner. We do not know if this proposed 
monthly Labour Gazette will contain advertisements, but 
we fancy it will soon be necessary to issue it weekly if it is 
to be useful to the quickly changing conditions of labour. 


A fracas which occurred between Mr. Pierce Mahony, 
ex-M.I. for South Meath, and Mr. M. Kenny, M.P. for 
Mid-Tyrone, was the subject of a police-court case on 
Jan. 24 in Dublin. 


Mr. Robert Giffen, assistant secretary in the Com- 
mercial Department of the Board of Trade, gave interesting 
evidence on Jan, 24 before the Labour Commission. He 
estimated the loss to the working classes in wages from 
strikes in 1890 at the total of £1,292,000. Their total 
savings per annum he fixed at £6,000,000. 


An accident at a new colliery near Pontypridd, belong- 
ing to the Dowlais Company, took place on Jan. 23, and 
resulted in the death of seven men and serious injuries to 
three others. 


Sir Archibald Alison, having reached the standard age, 
was retired from the Army on Jan. 21. He receives a 
pension of £1000 a year. Few more popular officers than 
Sir Archibald have existed in the Britich Army. He has 
served with distinction in the Crimea, India, Ashantee, and 
Kgypt. 

The balance-sheet of the excellent Toy and Doll Fund, 
instituted by Mr. Labouchere, shows that the expenses for 
the year amount to £1271. Subscriptions were received up 
to the end of 1892 to the amount of £958, so that more 
than three hundred pounds remain as an adverse balance. 
While this is unfortunately the case, T'ruth is receiving the 
flattery of imitation, a somewhat similar scheme haying 
been varned out in Calcutta- 





The judges have been afflicted with so much illness that 
legal business has assumed a glorious uncertainty as great 
as that which attaches to cricket. Mr. Justice Kennedy 
was indisposed and could not attend in Judges’ Chambers 
on Jan, 24. Mr. Justice Chitty, though suffering with a 
severe cold, nevertheless proceeded with the case which he 
was trying. Lord Justice Bowen has just recovered from 
acold, and Sir Edward Kay is likewise better, after an 
attack of gout. Mr. Justice Cave is still unwell. 


A most annoying robbery of valuable papers from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons has taken place at 
Warwick. Burglars are stated to have ransacked Mr. Peel’s 
portmanteau, while he was the guest of the Under-Sheriff 
of Warwick, and abstracted the contents. 


The Bishop of Lincoln is encouraging the hearts of 
managers of Church day-schools by initiating a fund in 
his diocese. Dr. King has himself contributed £450—a 
tenth of his annual income—to this Emergency Fund. 


Not long after the visit of his great rival tothe city, the 
Marquis of Salisbury has arranged to open the Liverpool 
Overhead Railway on Feb. 4. Doubtless, his Lordship will 
improve the occasion with a few political remarks. The 
railway runs along the line of docks, and should prove of 
great commercial utility. 


The centenary of the execution of Louis XVI., on 
Jan. 21, was celebrated by the Royalists in many parts of 
France. In Paris they assembled in the church of St. 
Francois Xavier, where the Comte de Paris had ordered a 
Mass. The Due and Duchesse de Chartres, Prince Henri 
and Princess Marguerite d'Orléans, the Comte du, and 
the Duc d’Alencon represented the House of Bourbon. 
Wreaths were placed on the altar, and the church was 
draped in black. Deputations went to the Chapelle 
Eixpiatoire, where an annual service was held _ till 
the death of the Comte de Chambord, when the chap- 
laincy maintamed by him was abolished and the service 
prohibited. The deputations knelt before Bosio’s com- 
memorative sculpture and recited the ‘* De Profundis.” 
Services were also held at St. Clotilde and St. Philippe du 
Roule. There were celebrations in the cathedrals of 
Versailles, Bordeaux, Laval, Rheims, ‘Toulouse, and 
Nantes. In no case, however, did the bishop officiate. 

The trial of Messrs. Ferdinand and Charles de Lesseps, 
M. Fontane, and M. Cottu, directors, and M. Hiffel, con- 
tractor, of the Panama Ship Canal Company, has continued 
from day to day with the speech of M. Barboux, counsel 
for Messrs. de Lesseps. The Committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies has also continued its investigation of the 
alleged cases of. bribery and corruption, but little more has 
been proved. Dr. Cornelius Herz, who is ill at Bourne- 
mouth, has been arrested by the French police. 

The German Imperial Diet has been occupied with the 
Navy Estimates, while the committee on the Army Bills has 
again been addressed by Count von Caprivi, the Imperial 
Chancellor, with an earnest declaration of the necessity of 
augmenting the military forces of the empire. 

The marriage of the Archduchess Margaret Sophia, 
niece of the Emperor of Austria, with Duke Albert of 
Wiirtemberg was solemnised at Vienna on Tuesday, 
Jan. 24. The Archduchess, who was born in Vienna 
on May 13, 1870, is a daughter of the Archduke 
Charles Louis, the elder of the Emperor's two brothers 
and heir-apparent, by his second wife, Maria Annun- 
ciata, Princess of Sicily, who died in 1871. The 
young Archduchess was educated under the immediate 
superintendence of her stepmother, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa, née Princess of Braganza, third wife of the Arch- 
duke Charles Louis. 


The termination of the brief political crisis in Egypt is 
noticed in a separate article. On Tuesday, Jan. 24, Lord 
Cromer visited the Khedive to inform him of the decision 
of the British Government to increase the number of 
our troops in Egypt, which has of late years been 
oaly 3300, while the Khedive’s native army, officered 
by Englishmen and commanded by Brigadier-General 
Kitchener as ‘‘ Sirdar,” amounts to 13,000. It has 
been decided to reinforce the British Army of Occu- 
pation to the extent of two battalions, to be drawn 
respectively from Malta and Gibraltar. These troops, how- 
ever, will stop at Alexandria, and are not expected to be 
brought to Cairo unless circumstances should require. The 
Ist Battalion 42nd Highlanders (Black Watch), the 2nd 
Battalion South Lancashire, and the 2nd Battalion of the 
Devonshire Regiment, from Burmah, are expected in 
Egypt. 

The deposed King Milan of Servia has been formally 
reconciled to his wife, Queen Natalie, at Biarritz, but it is 
uncertain whether they can return to Belgrade. King 
Alexander will visit his father and mother. 


In Morocco, the insurgent chief Hmam, who was leader 
of the recent rebellion in the province of Anghera, has 
reappeared at the head of a large body of adherents. Two 
of the Khalifa’s soldiers, in charge of some rebel prisoners, 
have been put to death by his orders. Sir West Ridgeway, 
the British Envoy to Morocco, has stopped at Madrid, to 
confer with the Spanish Government. 


In Burmah there has been some sharp fighting with the 
Kachins. On Jan. 17 a concerted movement was made to 
try to open the road between Nhrang and Sima. The former 
place is halfway between Sima and Nazer, the river base of 
the north-east column. The road was held by a strong body 
of Kachins, and in the attack on them Inspector George 
Brook Meares, of the Burmah Police, was wounded and 
died on Jan. 19. Seven Sepoys also were killed. The 
attempt to open the road was not successful, and it is still 
blocked by the Kachins. Sima is also closely pressed by a 
large body of insurgents. 

The Earl of Jersey has resigned the Governorship of 
New South Wales, on account of private business at home. 
Sir George Dibbs, the Premier, proposes a reduction of 
official salaries. 


There is a change of Ministry in the colony of Victoria, 
caused by a Parliamentary want-of-confidence vote. Mr. 
J. B. Patterson is the New Premier. Lord Hopetoun, the 
Governor, takes three months’ leave of absence. ae 
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OBITUARY. 

LORD ELPHINSTONE. 
The Right Hon. William Buller Fullerton Elplinstone, of 
Elphinstone, tir - 
lingshire, fifteenth 
Baron Elphinstone, 
in the Peerage of 
Scotland, and first 
Baron = Elphinstone 
in the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, 
died on Jan. 18. He 
was born Novy. 18, 
1828, and entered 
the Navy in 1541, 
becoming a licu- 
tenant in 1848. He was appointed to the Cleopatra, 26, 
serving in the East Indies and afterwards during the second 
Burmese War. In 1853 he joined the Dauntless, 33, and 
next the Royal Albert, 121, taking part in the Russian 
War. Ie was promoted commander in 1856, and four 
years later commanded the Hornet, a screw sloop. He 
succeeded his cousin in 1861, and was appointed to the 
command of the Vigilant, 4, in the Channel Squadron. He 
married, June 16, 1864, Constance Euphemia Woronzow, 
daughter of the sixth Karl of Dunmore. He retired from 
the Navy in 1870, with the rank of captain. He was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom by patent dated 
Dec. 30, 1885. Lord Elphinstone acted as a Lord-in- 
Waiting to the Queen 1874-80, and from 1886 until his 
decease. He is succeeded by his eldest surviving son, the 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Master of Elphinstone, who was born 
July 27, 1869. 





LORD. ST. OSWALD. 
The Right Hon. Rowland Winn, of Nostell, in the West 


Riding of the 
county of York, 
first Jaron St. 
Oswald in the 
Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, 
J.P. and D.L., 
died at Nostell 
Priory on Jan. 20. 
Ile was the eldest 
son of the late 
Mr.CharlesWinn, 
of Nostell (who 
assumed the name of Winn in lieu of Williamson), 
was born Feb. 19, 1820, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ile married, March 21, 1854, Harriet 
Maria Amelia, second daughter of the late Colonel Henry 
Dumaresq. He represented North Lincolnshire in the 
Conservative interest from 1868 to 1885, and was a Lord of 
the Treasury from 1874 to 1880. As Chief Whip to his 
party he did arduous service in the House of Commons. 
He was raised to the peerage in 1885. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, Rowland Winn, who was born Aug. 1, 
1857, and married, Oct. 10, 1892, Mabel Susan, third 
daughter of the late Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. The new 
peer is captain in the Coldstream Guards, and has repre- 
sented Pontefract for the last seven years in the House of 
Commons. 
LORD STRATHEDEN AND CAMPBELL. 
The Right Hon. William Frederick Campbell, of Cupar, in 
the county of Fife, 
fh second Baron Strathe- 
den and Campbell, 
D.L., died on Jan. 21. 
He was the eldest son 
of the first Baron 
€ Campbell, Lord Chan- 
\ cellor of England, and 
* was born Oct. 15, 1824. 
He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and repre- 
: sented, in the Liberal 
interest, Cambridge 1847-52, and Harwich 1859-60. He 
succeeded, in 1860, on the death of his mother (created in 
her own right Baroness Stratheden), to the title of Baron 
Stratheden. In the following year, on the death of his 
father, he inherited the additional title of Baron Campbell. 
He spoke very often in the House of Lords on questions of 
foreign policy. He is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. 
Hallyburton George Campbell, who was born Oct. 18,1829, 
and who married Aug. 24, 1865, Louisa Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P. 
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SIR THOMAS M‘CLURE, BART. 
Sir Thomas M‘Clure, of Belmont and Dundela, County 
Down, first baronet, died on Jan. 19. He was 
born March 4, 1806, and educated at the 
Belfast Royal Academical Institution. He 
was for some time well known in commercial 
circles in Belfast. He was High Sheriff of 
Downshire in 1864, and Vice-Lieutenant 
1872-86. He represented Belfast in the 
Liberal interest 1868-74, and Londonderry 
1878-85. On March 20, 1874, he was 
created a baronet. He married, Oct. 18, 
1877, Ellison Thorburn, daughter of Mr. 
R. A. Macfie, of Edinburgh. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Right Rey. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, and a most eloquent preacher, on Jan. 23, aged 
fifty-seven. . 

Sir Peter Benson Maxwell, on- Jan: 14; aged s¢venty- 
five. He was Recorder of Penang 1856-66, of Singapore 
1866-7, and Chief Justice of the Straits Settlements 
1866-71, and was afterwards engaged in Egypt. 

Sheriff Alexander Nicolson, on Jan. 13, at Edinburgh, 
aged sixty-five. 

Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes, who was nineteenth President 
of the United States, on Jan. 17, at the age of seventy. 

Don Cristino Martos, a celebrated Spanish politician, 
who was several times the President of the Lower House, 
on Jan. 18, aged sixty-one. 
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- admired and applauded without being told when 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER 


THE PLAY. 











‘HE au- 
dience 
clap ped 
nm #@-F 
hands 
gently. 
Thecur- 

tain was pulled up 
again, and the 
ex-Queen stepped 
forward. The 
mothers of all the slaves to come had disappeared—chains 
and all, 

‘* Well, Mother, how did it go ? 

Madame Elveda looked up smiling. ‘‘ The actress wants 
her praise? The author wants her applause? My dear, I am 
not an impartial critic. Yet I really think it went very well. 
The last tableau is a little risky, but if you have carried your 
audience with you in the first act, that, too, will go. Of 
course, I do not believe that a dull audience would be moved 
by the piece at all.”’ 

‘* There must be some stupid persons present, I suppose. 
Yet we do our best to keep the Stupids out.’’ 

** Let us distinguish, Francesca. There is such a thing as 
an audience too clever or too critical. Jealousy is said to be 
not unknown even among poets. And there is a stupidity 
which admires without understanding. ‘They weep, being 
unmoved; they laugh, not being compelled to laugh, but 
But they admire what they 
are told to admire. Always, my dear, try to 
have a good leaven of the commonplace. Let 
there be a few Stupids.’ 

The next night was that of the performance. 
The audience proved appreciative. The Stupids 


Pretty well?”’ 


because others do. 


’ 


the applause should come in. The others were 
not poets or dramatists, and therefore were not 
mide jealous by the success of the piece; nor 
were they, for the most part, over-critical. And Cg 
the piece appealed strongly to the professions, 
prejudices, faiths, convictions, and doctrines of 
the people present, for they were all disciples of 
Emancipation, in whatever form this agreeable 
doctrine might be presented. We are familiar 
with many forms in which the Cause is sub- 
mitted to the world. It has its political, its 
educational, its social, its religious side, each 
with many branches. I think they were all 
represented in this drawing-room. And there 
were present many young persons belonging 
to that large class which is possessed by a 
youthful admiration of new things (which are 
generally the old things already tried and con- 
demned) and a desire for change. This dis- 
position is partly due to the restlessness and 
impatience of youth, partly to generosity and 
a sense of justice. Sometimes it is due to self- 
g, which perceives opportunities in change. 
The players surpassed themselves. Before 
the crowded house they acted far better than 
before the audience of They played— 
which is the great thing —as if they really 
believed in their parts; they hovered about the 
Favourite as if they loved her; they wept when 
she went into disgrace; the song and the dance 
were encored. ‘Then all the maidens together 
the black ‘‘ Chamberlain’’ was the only man— 
made up a group of very remarkable beauty. 
Among the young men standing at the back 
might have heen heard words—frivolous words— 


seeking 


one. 


WALTER. £ 


such as ‘‘Houri,’”’ ‘Odalisque,’’ ‘‘ Royal Mash,” “ Pearl 
of the Harem,’’ and so forth. Such a piece naturally calls 
forth many pretty, witty, audacious things that must not 
be said aloud. But they were all complimentary to the attrac- 
tions of the company. 

Lastly, the piece was mounted with great care and without 
any regard to the cost of things. ‘The dresses were lovely; 
the scenery well painted; the properties very good—and the 
stage management was professional. 

They called for the Queen. ‘The curtain rose and showed 
the Queen with her maidens. They called for the author. 
But she did not appear. 

Madame Elveda rose from her chair. ‘‘ The play is over,”’ 
‘The girls have gone to change. We are back 
I hope it has been a pleasing 


she said. 
again in the Cromwell Read. 
play.”’ 

She put up her pince-nez and looked around the room. 
Yes; it had been a pleasing play. Everybody’s face showed 
interest ; it is impossible to assume the appearance of intcrest ; 
polite people at private theatricals always try, but seldom 
succeed; the difference between and the 
interest commanded by the play itself is too great to escape the 
attention of the most careless. Everybody’s face showed sur- 
prise and a little excitement. They had all been disappointed ; 
they came expecting something feebly fatuous—an amateur 
play—and they had found something strong. The play over, 
the curtain down, they turned and began to murmur detached 
words to each other, the words which come first to the un- 
critical mind before it has been taught what to say by the 
Criticaster, who for our happiness is never absent on any 


assumed interest 


occasion. 

Madame Elveda was satisfied: nobody 
nobody sighed with the relief of the finish. 
glasses and prepared to talk about it. 

** Tt was wonderful ’’—a well-known dramatic critic led off 
the congratulations—‘ perfectly wonderful. It was a sermon— 
such as one might expect in the house of such a Leader as 
yourself, Madame Elveda. No other house in London could 
have presented such a play. And your daughter—wonderful ! 
Her gestures—her voice —all trained.’’ 

‘* Girls are all wonderful,’’ replied the mother, ‘‘so long as 
they continue to be amateurs. When they go on the stage 


was yawning, 
She dropped her 
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professionally we begin to find out the faults. My daughter 
was taught to act, however. She has played a good deal. I 
have always held that acting should be taught like music or 
painting or languages—to all girls who have any natural 








aptitude.”’ 
‘* At all events, her masters cannot complain of their pupil.”’ 
Madame Elveda smiled. She was now a stately matron, 
handsome still in spite of forty ampler 
dimensions than when she made that little arrangement with 
her husband : a woman with a dignified manner, which could be 
She was dressed much as she was 


summers: of 


cold and could be gracious. 
on that occasion when her husband left her, in a noble crimson 
velvet, and she wore a good deal of gold. Was she not an 
Oriental? Are not Moors and Arabs, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Algerines, Levantines, ‘Turks, all fond of gold ornaments ? 

‘* But the atmosphere,’’ continued the critic: ‘‘ how was 
that contrived ? Across the footlights came the very fragrance— 
the breath of the walled and fencéd garden of the King, the 
perfumes of the Harem.’’ 

“*It was partly in the room before the play began,’’ 
‘*From this room to the fencéd garden of the 
Palace of 


said 
another man. 
King is but a step—we were prepared for the 
Shushan: we were already in the city of Morocco.’ 

The room, indeed, looked as Oriental in its fittings as one 
can expect in a London house. <A broad divan ran round two 
sides: at the end was a small latticed gallery, reminding one 
of Cairo: coloured lamps hung from the ceiling, glass vessels 
of strange hue and shape stood about, cushions were strewn 
over the divans, there were little tables for coffee, rugs of 
curious colours were stretched upon the polished floor, guitars 
and mandolines were lying about, tapestry instead of pictures 
hung upon the wall, with weapons—swords and scimitars and 
daggers ; there was not even a pianoforte in the room. It was 
a room full of colour—a room of the Alhambra. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Madame Elveda. ‘It pleases us to remember 
that we are Orientals. What is the good of Eastern blood 
unless one can feel oneself sometimes a Moorish woman ? 
Francesca made a good Vashti, because she is herself of the 
Mughrebbin—the western Arabs—a descendant of Ishmael.’’ 

‘* Or of his half-brother,’’ murmured that sympathetic noun 
of multitude, More-than-One. But we are a polite people. 
More-than-One did not give loud utterance to this epigram. 


’ 


** Tt will depend upon you whether we are to continue on the old footing.”’ 
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And then they all began to talk together. The dramatic 
critic had struck the note: it was one of rapturous admira- 
tion. The advanced ladies present showed their approval of 
the sentiments of the play by using few words, but those were 
words of strength. The Truth, they said, cannot possibly be 
presented in ways too varied. By their own essays, articles, 
pamphlets, lectures, appeals, histories, researches, expositions, 
revelations, inquiries, dissections, and teachings the slavery 
of woman had been set forth abundantly, clearly and 
strikingly, with force and originality. Let it now be pre- 
sented, for those who do not read the Higher Literature, in 
dramatic shape. The world—which is well known to listen 
with eager ears whenever these ladies speak—was to be con- 
gratulated on the appearance of a woman dramatist. Who 
said that women never could write a play? This play, perhaps 
the best that the century had produced, was actually too good 
for the London stage; one could not conceive of a company 
fit to play it, or an audience fit to witness it. Very strong 
language, indeed. The comments of the men were perhaps 
less hearty; for, while they spoke very warmly of the 
performance, they seemed to receive the teaching of the 
They praised the dresses and the 
Yet the 





piece without enthusiasm. 
actresses. As to the doctrine, they said nothing. 
Subjection of the Sex is no new matter of discussion. 
In a few minutes the actresses appeared, their eyes bright, 
their cheeks flushed with the reception of the play. No 
success in the world is more delightful, one is assured, than 
n the Francesca had changed the robes of the 
Queen for a white dress, but with touches of colour. Her rich 
brown hair was done up again as it had been arranged for the 
en, rolled up high and kept in place by bands of very small 
Like all her sisters of the present day, she was tall 


stage. 


success 


gold coins. 
rather she possessed a full 
ll-formed figure. Her forehead low, the hair 
down almost to her eyebrows; looked more 
ful off the stage than on, her blue eyes full of light, full of 
ition ; features sharp, clear cut, and delicate belonged to 


cheek head ; a short upper lip with firm 


but she was not slender ; 
was 


she 


und a large 
full and rounded chin, indicated her courage 
She wore her dress high ; like her mother, she 
the gold which adorned 
with a 


mouth, and a 
and resolution. 

laimed her Oriental origin by 
her—gold earrings set with diamonds, a gold necklace 
jewelled cameo, gold bracelets round her arms above her 
a belt of dead gold confined her waist. ‘‘She looks a 

en still,"’ murmured an elderly man to his neighbour, 
‘*more than ever a Queen—an Eastern Queen. Her name is 
not Vashti the Assyrian, but Dido the Pheenician. I never 
understood the face of Dido until now. As now, so then she 
looked; so animated, with eyes so sparkling, while neas 


€ lbe Ws, 


told his tale.’’ 
Everybody pressed forward with 
Francesca received them graciously, smiling with 


congratulations and 
praises. 
that lingering queenliness in her manner—one cannot assume 
and shake off the Queen in a moment—which was not unbecom- 
ing even in this modern guise. 
Among those who crowded round her was a young man, 
who differed chiefly from other young men of the period—they 
rril like each other—in a brighter look and a more 
laughed pleasantly as he spoke— 
voice was 


ire terribly 

imated manner. He 

isautly and naturally and genially, and his 
usant 

‘*May my humble voice swell the general chorus?’’ he 

ked. ‘It is a chorus of gratitude and surprise.”’ 

**T prefer the latter,’’ said Francesca. ‘‘ Gratitude is too 
soon over, and then conscience whispers to us that it ought to 
linger. Now surprise does sometimes linger as a memory.”’ 

‘The lingering memory of Vashti the Queen means 
gratitude. We shall all be grateful for the rest of our natural 
life. 1 never saw a harem before, not even in Constantinople. 
Most interesting it was. But perhaps I hardly quite caught 
the spirit of the thing, if one may criticise ”’ 

‘* Pray criticise,’’ Francesca replied, some of the coldness of 
the author suddenly appearing. ‘‘ Say it was dreadful—crude— 


everything that is horrid.”’ 
‘** Indeed, I shall say nothing of the kind. Why, Francesca, 


as if you could write anything horrid! As if I could say that 
anything you wrote was crude !”’ 

‘** Do not flatter, Harold.’’ 

‘I would only remark that in my poor opinion Vashti 
would have done well to await further developments. In the 
record you have followed she does not run away.’’ 

‘She is not mentioned again: she vanishes. Perhaps she 
lived on in a corner of the harem, disgraced and forgotten ; 
perhaps she was murdered ; perhaps she ran away. I chose to 
make her run away.”’ 

** Dramatically, you were right. Seriously, Francesca, you 
have never shown your power so strongly ; there are few other 
girls, indeed, who could write such a piece, and still fewer who 
could also play the principal part in it. I congratulate you.” 

‘*T wasin earnest: that was the reason.” 

** Yes, yes.”” He smiled. ‘‘I perceived certain influences 
between the lines. Yet you can keep your independence, if 
you please, Francesca.’’ He lowered his voice. ‘‘And you 
can have in addition ’’—— 

‘*What, Harold?’’ She 
meaningly. 

‘* If you please to take it,’’ 
girls will sometimes surrender even their 


, 


lifted her eyes sharply and 
he whispered, “‘the thing 
for which other 
independence in exchange.”’ 

She turned away abruptly and joined another group. 

‘* This little play is really clever, don’t you think, for a 
girl of twenty?’’ The question was asked by an elderly 
gentleman—one of the Stupids whom Francesca would keep 
out. ‘‘ There were a few touches in it that struck me as perhaps 
original, though rather bold.’’ This kind of criticism always 
stamps the Stupid 

‘* At first sight,’’ replied the person addressed, a lady no 
longer young and well known in the world for her efforts in 
the cause of Female Suffrage, ‘it may have the appearance 


of originality. But when we consider the mother—and when 
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we think how the girl has been brought up—one understands 
that she has put into the play nothing more than the ideas she 
has learned.”’ 

‘*Shakspere could do no more,”’ said the Stupid, who had 
heard this said more than once. 

‘**T believe,’’ the lady replied, sarcastically, ‘‘ that there is 
a difference between Shakspere and Francesca Elveda. What 
does she tell us? What she has learned every day from her 
mother. The social system in every age is framed for the 
submission of woman : literature is full of it, poetry is full of 
it, history is full of it. No other importance is given to woman 
than that attached to her beauty. In no church or creed is 
she allowed to be priest or preacher: where they rail off a 
place and call it holy she must not enter; she must not even 
sing in the choir; the higher education has been hitherto 
refused her; personal freedom is refused her; she is kept under 
watch and ward—all these points are household words to 
Francesca. It is very easy for her to put such things in 
a play. Besides, we do not know what help she got from 
her mother, or from that Mr. Harold Alleyne, whom they 
encourage to hang about. I don’t call it fair to any young 
man. He may get a peerage, you see—and that’s the reason. 
Mother and daughter are very likely agreed that a coronet 
would be very becoming.”’ 

‘*Humph! I hear they 
surely ’’ 

‘*They come from the Lord knows where, and the Papa 
Elveda was the Lord knows who. They are Jews—look at the 
mother—as plain as can be written on any face. Hush!”’ 
She looked up as her hostess approached. ‘* Dear Madame 
Elveda, this has been a great surprise and a great treat. You 
Francesca played the part as 


call themselves Moors. But 


are indeed to be congratulated. 
if she meant it.’’ 

‘*She did mean it. My child, Lady Risinge, has been 
devoted—trained—to the Cause from infancy. I might myself 
have done something for the Equality of Woman had it not 
been for the responsibility of her training. Francesca will, I 
trust, supplement my work.”’ 

**She can never do more than you have done. Your great 
work "’—— 

‘* My book speaks only to those who read it. 
hope, will speak in a more attractive way—I speak to hun- 
dreds—she must speak to thousands. The printed book plays 
its part, but there comes a time when the Voice must be heard, 
Francesca, will be, I trust, the High Priestess of the Cause.’’ 

She passed on. 

** High Priestess !’ 
girl !”’ 

** Well,’’ said the Stupid, ‘‘ the play was clever—and it was 
Perhaps, here and there, rather bold—rather bold.”’ 

**Oh! But the girl has had it all drummed into her.’’ 

‘* What does that matter? She does make it seem hard on 
the women, doesn’t she? Rather bold, though—rather bold. 
But Vashti was a Queen. She could hire nurses. Ordinary 
women must look after the babies.”’ 

** Babies, indeed !’’ which ended that little talk. 

All the people in the room, some by twos and threes, some 
Slavery in love? The 
and inexperienced in 


Francesca, I 


’ echoed the lady. ‘‘ That slip of a 


original. 


in little groups, took up the theme. 
younger men, callow yet (we may hope), 
woman’s heart and woman’s ways, tossed little ballons d’ essai 
in the air, where they mostly disappeared unnoticed. The 
girls who were advanced spoke in general terms, and laid 
down abstract propositions, and were very courageous indeed ; 
the time was come for perfect equality in love as in intellect: 
more than equality for woman they did not at present claim. 
The girls who were not advanced listened pensively, and either 
whispered and murmured to each other or looked things at each 
other—whispers and looks alike meant the same thing: ‘‘ Oh! 
dear—no. In actual life this won't work. The elder married 
ladies could not for a moment admit that love was slxvery. 
On the contrary, they maintained—even to the face of Mr. 
Henpecked and Mr. Henpecker—who were both in the room, 
that marriage consisted in perfect equality. The elder men, 
for the most part, stood in the outer circle or in the doorways. 
They had gone beyond the stage of pure speculation; they 
should have stood up for the actualities. They laughed, how- 
ever. ‘It pleases the girls,’’ they said, and laughed again. 
They began sentences with, ‘‘ Once I knew a girl,”’ or ‘* There 
or *‘I remember when I was at Malta.’’ 
The rest confided to the ear of the listener. The 
philosopher, after listening to all, and overhearing the 
whispers, would have summed up with the remark that young 
that girls fear too much of love ; 


Was & woman once,”’ 
was 


men expect too much of love ; 
and that the elder sort are for the most part disappointed with 
love, which is as it should be in all things human. For there 
is no favouritism with the gifts of the gods, but all alike smack 
of vanity. 

‘** Harold ’’—the people were all going away, and Francesca 
**T want to talk—seriously. 
The more serious 


” 


found an opportunity. 

‘*When you please, Francesca. 
better.”’ 

** Tt concerns nothing less than our future relations.’ 

** So I understand.”’ 

** Tt will depend upon you whether we are to continue on 
the old footing. Friends are not to be made every day, 
Harold; we have been friends so long ’’——- 

‘Tf it only depends upon me ”’ 

** Then will you come—say to-m.rzow morning? We can 
talk seriously. We shall be quite alone.’’ She spoke as if to be 
quite alone with her would be a coldly intellectual treat. 

*‘T will come. We will talk. Good night, O 


‘7? 


Queen ! 


the 


, 


Rebel 


CHAPTER III. 

AN EXPECTANT LOVER. 

Two young men—one of them the young man called Harold 
Alleyne—were sitting late in the club smoking-room. 

** Yes,’’ said one, “‘ I don’t often go to that kind of thing, 

but I confess that I was interested. The performance was 

very far above the average amateur business, and the play was 
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fresh, and it seemed to suit the place. Everything looked 
Oriental, both on and off the stage, except the chairs. It was 
like a seraglio without the Sultan. I was afraid he would find 
out that we were in his harem. I looked about for the black 
man with the bowstring. Moorish people, I think you said ? 
Very odd! I never heard of any Moors in society before. One 
might as well expect to meet a dervish. Madame is a very 
stately person, standing on a dignity Mauresque-Jewish, I 
should have thought, from a certain kind of a sort of a some- 
thing hovering about her mouth. But one may be mistaken. 
Elveda —is it a Moorish name or a Spanish name ? ”’ 

** The Moors have a Jewish look, I suppose,.’’ said Harold. 
‘These people have been Spaniards for generations, but they 
claim Moorish descent. As we haven't time to investigate 
their genealogy, we may as well accept their own statement. 
Why not Moors? If not Moors, what matter ?”’ 

** Why not, indeed? Have you known them long?” 

“Yes; seven or eight years. I met them first in the 
Pyrenees. Madame Elveda found me lying in a fever at a 
wretched little Fonda. I suppose I might have died if she had 
not chanced upon me and nursed me with the greatest kind- 
ness. When I got better we went to Biarritz, where we stayed 
at the same hoteland made excursions, She is the bestof women, 
if you don’t mind a certain kind of crankiness. After that I 
continued to correspond with them. They remained abroad 
till three years ago, when they came here, and Francesca went 
to Newnham. As for the crankiness, of course you know Madame 
Elveda’s position in the Women’s Rights business. She isa 
Leader, and she has a Mission. She proclaims the equality of 
women, and she belongs to every one of the associations for 
changing women into men.”’ 

** Yet they remain women.”’ 

“And yet again they have done a great deal. Why 
shouldn’t women be educated, if they like, as well as men ? 
However, it is too late to talk of women’s wrongs. Francesca 
has now returned home. I believe she has a lutch-key: her 
mother is not to inquire into her occupations or her com- 
panions: she is quite free. And she is going to make her 
mother’s house a place of great liveliness. She told me so. 
She likes liveliness. She likes dancing and singing and feasting 
She is fair and she is frank and she is free.’’ 
If I were not engaged, I 


and laughing. 

‘*T suppose she is passing rich. 
would myself—perhaps ’’—— 

**T don’t know how much they’ve got—or how they got 
it—or whether it is land or shares—whether it was trade or 
inheritance.”’ 

‘* Diamonds, perhaps. They ’ve kept some of the remainder 
stock.’’ 

** Perhaps. 
income.”’ 

**Ts it not rather absurd for such a girl 
so rich—to be talking about the slavery of 
shall hear, some day, that she is going to marry an Earl. 
will be a Countess. Why not yourself, Harold? Goin and 
win. You are more than halfway to an earldom as it is. 
Even supposing that your uncle should turn up, you can 
easily get another title when you are married to such a rich 
You can become Earl of Moorland, say, or Lord Old 


They live as if there was no limit to the 
so lovely, 80 « le ver, 
We 
She 


love ? 


girl. 
Jewry. 

Harold shook his head. ‘‘ When I knew her first she was a 
gawky girl of twelve or so, all elbows. Nothing good about 
her but her eyes and her hair. But she was masterful even 
then, and resolute, and free, always questioning, never sub- 
missive to authority in any shape; even then contemptuous 
to the other women—never tolerant of 
pretence. 

‘* Well, you need not pretend, if you come to that.” 

‘*As she was then, so she is now, only more so. And a 
jolly girl, too, easily amused, very fond of everything good— 
I believe she knows claret —I am certain that knows 
But you must treat her as an equal. And 
if youeven begin to turn the talk 
Worse 
is yet 


submissiveness of 


she 
champagne. 
if you try love-making 
into a personal or sentimental channel—she freezes. 

than that, she scents the approach of Love while he 
invisible and afar off ; she catches a glance of admiration ; 
feels the hunger of a longing eye; she reads the hesitating 
thought; she begins to freeze before you have made up your 
mind how it might best be put, whether in words or in sighs 
or in handclasps. ‘That girl lives upon an iceberg; she wears 
a belt stuck full of icicles as if they were naked daggers. 

‘* What was the paternal Moor? A Patriarch numbering 
his cattle by the thousand? Did he live in a tent upon the 
Atlas Mountains ?”’ 

‘*T have told you that I don’t know. 
her father was. Francesca has his portrait ; once she 
She only shows it to her friends, and then 
It was shortly 


she 


” 


You can’t ask a girl 
what 
showed it to me. 
I was allowed to gaze upon it. 
ignally defeated me in a certain argument. The 


as a favour. 
after she had s 
sense of superiority made her gracious.”’ 

** You are ami de famille: you come and go as you please in 
the house. What more can you want? You’ve got all the 
chances there are.” 

** We are excellent friends but, as yet, nothing more. Of 
course she knows, she must know ’’——- 

** What can she ask for better than yourself, especially if 
the earldom comes off? Why, you are young and of good 
family and of good temper, and you are scientific and a Fellow 
of your college and everything. If we talk of money, you are 
not a penniless adventurer, and, if the title falls in, there are 
big estates. Harold, you might marry anybody.”’ 

‘*If she could conceive for a man an overweening respect 
for his abilities and character, she might — perhaps. She 
wants character in a man—always character.”’ 

‘*Send her to me. I will give you a character.” 

**T mean force—personal force. I may be pretty good ina 
laboratory, but outside it I am a quiet kind of creature. 
Besides, she knows me too well; we have talked to each other 
too long; we are dangerously fraternal in our communica- 
tions; I am not a mystery to her. If I were introduced to her 
to-morrow for the first time, I should have a better chance.”’ 
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IT was introduced to her two hours ago, 
She only 


**T don’t know. 
and I feel that I should not have the least chance. 


looked at me once. No character about me, I suppose. Don’t 
you givein, man. Sit down quiet and watch.” 
Harold nodded, left the club, and drove home. The 


appointment for to-morrow made him thoughtful. For he 
guessed very well what would be the purport of the com- 
munication that Francesca was about to make tohim. He 
had not spoken one single direct word of love to her, but he 
had spoken to her mother: so much was due to the position ; 
and whether her mother had spoken to her or not, the girl 
understood what was in his mind. Maidens not nearly so 
clever as Francesca are able to read a man’s thoughts—when 
they go off in this direction—with surprising swiftness and 

y. And certainly a girl does not ask a man to meet 
her in order to say, ‘‘ You have not made love to me; but I 
am going to say that I shall have great pleasure in offering 
you this six-and-a-quarter hand.’”’ Not so. But such a girl 
as Francesca may very well ask a man to meet her in order to 
say, ‘‘I understand that you are in love with me. Pray get 
out of love as soon as you can.’’ And that, he knew very 
well, was what Francesca was going to say to him on the 
morrow. 

Before going to bed he opened a drawer and took out a 
bundle of letters. Some of them were as much as nine 
years old. They were tied up in 
order, and evidently kept with care. 
They all began ‘‘ Dear Harold,’’ and 
all ended with ‘‘ Your affectionate 
Francesca.”’ The girl who wrote those 
letters had begun them when she was 
twelve, and she still continued them. 
She was always his affectionate Fran- 
cesca, and he was always her dear 
Harold. She still wrote to him in 
this endearing style, and yet she was 
going to say to him, ‘‘ The next step, 
the step you are 


accuracy, 


the obvious step 
now contemplating — must never be 
taken.’’ He knew it: he was quite 
sure of it. He turned over the letters, 
opening one here and another there, 
reading bits. ‘‘I remember getting 
this letter,’’ said Harold, ‘‘ six years 
Poor child! It was a 
education — 

‘*T had not even 
my mother taught me till I was four- 
then I had masters and 
governesses. My old nurse, Melkah, 
was the only person who treated me 
like a child. She told 
her own people, her Syrian people 
all kinds of stories. Otherwise I should 


ago. strange 
schoolfellows : 


teen, and 


me stories of 


become a walking encyclopedia 
Melkah is a won- 


have 
of science and art. 
derful woman.’ 


‘She was a grave girl, tlien,”’ 
Harold reflected, ‘‘ grave and question- 
ing. Ishall never forget her face when 
I made the first joke, I believe, that 
she ever Her mother could 


never make a joke, or laugh at one. 


heard. 


No woman of dignity makes jokes. 
I taught her to laugh—that 
thing, even if I could not teach her to 
Laughter and love ought to be 
both young and 


is some- 


love. 
cousins: they are 
both happy.”’ 
And here was another letter: “It 
seems to me ’’—she was then fifteen 
‘*that the only real change I get is 
when I sit down to write to you. I 
see Harold then—-my one friend — 
sitting in his rooms at Cambridge all 
among the books and bottles.’’ (Harold 
was a chemist, and, therefore, a many- 
bottle man.) ‘I see him take up my 
letter and say, ‘My little friend; I 
will read it quietly this evening, after 
dinner.’ Then, when I have refreshed 
my eyes with looking at you across the thousand 
between us, I look at your photograph, and I am inspired— 
All the rest of the day I am in 
If we go out for a 


miles 
yes, inspired—to begin. 
the hands of governesses and masters. 
I go from 
one lesson to another, and from one master to another. I mix 
It is all the 
same to me whether I am learning mathematics or dancing, 
rhetoric or music. I suppose I shall some day be a finished 
young lady. And then? Whatthen? Oh, Harold! what has 
fate in store for me before I I want to see and to know 
and to enjoy everything.”’ 

He took up another letter. 

**T have been the Old Jewish Quarter,’’ she wrote 
from Venice. ‘ There are still some Jews living there. Ido 
not like modern Jews; they are my cousins, but I am ashamed 
of them, they grub so much for money, and their women are 
kept in such dreadful subjection. My mother often talks 
she has known many. Since I have 
grown to years of discretion she has talked to me a great deal 
about the condition of women. She takes me about to factories 
and places where they work. She makes me mark their oppres- 
sicn everywhere : she is always speaking and thinking aboutit.”’ 

Then she wrote from Damascus— 

‘ We have paid a visit to the Pasha’s Harem. The ladies 
are beautifully dressed ; they offered us sweets and coffee, and 
asked as 4 great many questions. But oh! the dreary, dismal 
prison life that itis! The futile, idle, purposeless life that it 
is' What a degradation of life it is! To be locked up in a 


walk, or for a ride, it is in the way of education. 


up accomplishments, art, science, and learning. 


die ? 


to see 


about the Jewish women 
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cage and forbidden to work at anything and to be beautifully 
dressed ! ”’ 

Then she wrote from the Desert — 

‘* We are ten days south of Damascus,’’ she said, ‘‘ we are 
right in the middle of the Syrian Desert. My mother, Melkah, 
and I are inthe hands of atribe. We have bought the Sheikh. 
He has had so much money down, and is to have so much more 
when he brings us back in safety. In return we are 
to have three months of the Desert. It is lovely. We live 
in tents. It is exactly like the life my forefathers led. 
I remember that I am the daughter of Ishmael, the 
grand warrior of the Desert. He was a silent man, I am 
sure, *who inherited the wisdom of his father and meditated 
in the night under the grand stars in the clearest sky you can 


imagine. If we stay here long enough I shall become an 
astrologer like my other cousins the Chaldwans. Everything 


is exactly the same now as then, except that the spear has 
been replaced by the gun. And they now have coffee. Their 
women are slaves always — everywhere the same story. 
Man is the master; woman is the slave. Man must com- 
mand ; woman must obey.” 

‘*M’yes,’’ said Harold, 
Desert.”’ 

Harold folded up the letters. 


**T, too, have sojourned in the 


**Tt has been a delightful 


study,’’ he said, ‘‘of a most interesting feminine soul. I 





~— > ~ Naess 


He opened a drawer and pulled out a bundle of letters. 


know her through and through, because I have watched her 
grow. But it will prove a pleasure dearly bought if familiarity 
excludes love.’’ He put the letters back into the drawer, and 
sought forgetfulness in the usual way. 

(To be continued.) 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
A great change is passing over the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. Dr. Sinclair, the Archdeacon of London, 
is hailed by many as their new leader, and the fact that he has 
assumed the editorship of the Churchman and appeared at the 
Islington clerical meeting proves that he is not averse to the 
position. Itis true that at Islington Dr. Sinclair was careful 
to explain his indifference to some points considered by most 
Evangelicals to be vital, but he was decided in his protest 
against ‘‘ sacerdotalism.’’ In a magazine the Archdeacon has 
just published his views on the theatre, which are almost as 
advanced as those of Mr. Shuttleworth and Mr. Headlam. He 
gives an uncompromising support to respectable theatres, such 
as those of Mr. Irving and Mr. Toole, sees little temptation save 
to young men with plenty of money, and scouts the idea that 
Christian people should not attend on the ground that some 
players are immoral. The attempt on the part of Christians 
to employ none but Christians in the various relations of life 
he considers ridiculous. I shall watch with interest the recep- 
tion which Archdeacon Sinclair’s fellow-Churchmen give to 
this bold article. 

There is to be a kind of preaching match for the vacant 
Readership of the ''emple. Four candidates have been chosen. 
Only one is generally known, the Rev. H. C. Beeching, a critic 
and poet of no small accomplishment. One of his pocms is 
included in ‘‘ Lyra Heroica,’’ and his articles in the Academy 
and elsewhere show that he has penetration and know- 
ledge. He has recently published a large but somewhat 

superfluous anthology of English 
poetry and a volume of sermons on 
Faith. 


The relations between the Church 
of England and the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland are growing much more 
intimate. While the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland approximates the 
English ritual, its leaders disclaim all 
doubts as to the validity of their own 

l orders. But the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland holds steadily aloof from 
them and prospers. The Rev. J. R. 
Illingworth, who is perhaps the fore- 
most among the younger preachers 
in the Church of England, is to give 


} a series of special sermons to business 
men in St. John’s Church, Edin- 

burgh, and Canon Newbolt will do 

: similar service in St. Paul’s. 

j In the able literary columns of 


the Guardian one may now recognise 
S pretty often the pen of Mr. George 
Augustus Simcox. <A very pleasant 
paper in a recent number on “ Pru- 


dence and Virtue”’ is signed with 
i his initials. Mr. Simcox is, before 
1 all things, a poet, and some good 
j judges think that if his book ‘‘ Poems 


and Romances”’ had been better known 
there would have been another nomi- 
nee for the Laureateship. 


Itis credibly reported that Professor 

Drummond, the well-known author of 

‘* Natural Lawin the Spiritual World,”’ 

was offered and declined the presidency 

of the new University of Chicago, to 

which Mr. Rockefeller has given nearly 

a million sterling. Mr. Drummond is 

very popular in America, where he has 
lectured, and is to lecture again. 


The Nonconformist churches are at 
present not much disturbed by internal 
controversies, and though a complaint 
of heresy has been made against the 
Rev. Dr. Duff, a Yorkshire Congre- 
gational professor, it is not likely much 
will come of it. Dr. Duff taught in 
Canada before he came to England, 
and was one of the editors of the 
‘* Bibliotheca Sacra.”’ 


A memorial of the Lincoln judg- 
ment is to be placed in Bishop King’s 
private chapel. Of the money sub- 
scribed by the English Church Union 
for his defence, the Bishop has becn 
able to return £1000, which will be 
divided between the fund for the 
endowment of a coadjutor-bishop of 
Cape Town and the Central African 
Mission under Bishop Smythies. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury las 
sanctioned the formation of St. 
Andrew's Society, which will be com- 
posed of clergy licensed in each diocese to take occasional 
work at fixed charges. 
During 1892 the ordinations among the clergy in England 
numbered 1474, five more than the previous year’s total. 


The Hon Aldebert Anson, lately Bishop of Qu’Appelle, 
recently appointed Warden of St. John’s Hospital, Lichtield, 
is about to make the experiment of establishing a monastic 
order in the Church of England. 


The election of a Hulsean lecturer takes place on Satur. 
day, Feb. 18. Candidates must be Masters of Arts or of some 
higher degree in the University of Cambridge, of the age of 
thirty years or upwards, and in holy orders. The lecturer 
holds office for one year, receives about £70, and is required 
to preach at least four sermons during his year of office at 
times prescribed by the authority of the University. He is 
not required to print or publish his sermons. The names of 
candidates may be sent to the Vice-Chancellor. The choice of 
the electors is not necessarily limited to such candidates. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has appointed the Rev. James 
Noble Bennie, LL.D., Rector of Glenfield, Leicester, to the 
honorary canonry in Peterborough Cathedral vacant by the 
death of Canon Broughton. 

The lectures on Church History at St. Paul’s Cathedral are 
continued on Tuesdays, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, and Feb. 14, at 7 p.m. 
The subject of the present course is ‘‘ English Church History 
in the times of Wilfrid and Bede.’’ The lectures are delivered 
by Canon Browne. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Clifford was consecrated first Bishop of 
Lucknow in St Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, on Sunday, Jan. 15. 
The service was attended by the Viceroy of India. V. 
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AUTHOR OF “LIBERTY HALL.” 


A CHAT WITH MR. R. C. CARTON. 


The fact that Mr. R. C. Carton is just now prominently 
before the public as the author of ‘‘ Liberty Hall” and 
“Robin 
Goodfellow ” 
induced a re- 
presentative 
of the Jllus- 
trated London 
News to learn 
from tha 
playwright’s 
lips some of 
his views and 
experiences 
of the drama. 
In his gentle, 
self-depre- 
catory way 
Mr. Carton 
discussed his 
own work in 
the three 
capacities of 
actor, man- 
ager, and 
author. His 
career has 
certainly fulfilled Emerson’s idea of the ‘joy of eventful 
living,’ without, however, the good health necessary 
to its highest enjoyment. Richard Claude Critchett is 
the son of the late distinguished oculist, and was born 
in London about thirty - seven yearsago. He made 
his début as an actor, under the pseudonym of *“R. C. 
Carton,’ at the Theatre Royal, Bristol. The part he 
played was that of George de Laval in “The Sea of 
Three months later he appeared at the Lyceum 
as Osric in ‘** Hamlet,” afterwards taking the 
‘ourtenay in Lord Tennyson’s ‘*Queen Mary.” 
» gained exper rience in the provinces, and in 1877 
to London in order to appear as Sir Benjamin 
Backbite in the popular ‘School for Scandal” at the 
Royal Aquarium Theatre. He subsequently acted at the 
Court, St. James’s, Criterion, Globe, and Comedy Theatres, 
making steady advance in his profession. It was not until 
1884 that he commenced the work of a dramatist in lieu of 
that of an actor. 

Naturally enough, the conversation in Mr. Carton’s 
cosy study, with the genial face of Mr. John Hare looking 
down from a clever bust of the great actor, first turned 
towards ‘‘ Liberty Hall.” 


THE 


’, CARTON. 


returned 


‘‘What have you to say concerning the criticisms 
passed on that comedy as to the apparent influence of 
Charles Dickens, Mr. Carton?” 

‘‘T want to know first in what spirit my critics make 
this charge. I am ready to take it as the highest compli- 
ment if they imply that Dickens is the inspiration of my 
writing. But if they mean to insinuate any idea of 
deliberate attempt to copy from Dickens, then I can only 
say that my acquaintance with every line written by the 
great novelist suffices to make me _ that there is not 
a single sentence in ‘ Liberty Hall’ which could be con- 
sidered a plagiarism. Dickens has been, I own with 
delight, my ideal in his tender sympathy for and know- 
ledge of what we term the lower classes. If to be original 
is to be cynical in disparagement of the poor, I am content 
not to be original. I feel that Dickens almost exhausted 
the mine with regard to some classes of the poor, and no 
one can hope to quarry very successfully as to these. Of 
course, new types arise from time to time. As you remind 
me, Mr. Chevalier’s costermongers are fresh to us. Sam 
Wellers still exist, but Sam Wellers with a difference in 
their surroundings and their life.” 

‘‘Then I take it you are perfectly content to write 
plays of the métier for which you seem best suited ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have no ambition to,range over the wide field 
of the drama. You recollect Thackeray's comforting 
remark, ‘ Every dinner is good that is good of its kind.’ I 
am an admirer of the Robertson style of play, which is 
epigrammatically described as dealing ‘ with humour and 
humanity.’ Ibsenism has been useful in showing us that it 
is possible to conclude an act, not with the traditional 
‘working up to the curtain,’ but with ordinary conversa- 
tion. I don’t agree, mind you, with the intolerance of that 
Ibsenism which insists that everything people have enjoyed 
before is wrong and only Ibsenism is right ; nor do I under- 
stand the position of disciples of the Realistic School, who 
confine realism to a dissecting-room. Is there no realism 
by the fireside of a commonplace home? I believe we 
do not need to imagine the great, unusual, extraordinary 
skeletons of life, while the little troubles and trials, as well 
as the ordinary joys, remain. After all, we are most of 
us very ordinary people, and I hold—rightly or wrongly 
that some presentation on the stage of such lives should be 
accorded.” 

‘**And you believe in the success of what we may call 
the ‘ ordinary’ play?” 

‘I do most certainly. Look at the Robertson plays, 
again and again the resource of troubled managers. Take 
the case of Mr. Hare and‘ A Pair of Spectacles.’ Produced 
at the end of the season, see how that ‘ ordinary’ play 
attracted. Then, I should like to ask what were the 
successes of Mr. Bancroft but ‘ordinary’ plays, like 
‘School’ and ‘Caste.’ The Vaudeville was built up on 


the success of two plays, ‘Two Roses’ and ‘ Our 
Boys.’ I don’t want to defend my own plays, but only to 
claim there is room for comedies not intended to instruct so 
much as to amuse.” 

‘* What was you? first effort, Mr. Carton ?” 

“In conjunction with Mr. C. Raleigh I wrote ‘The 
Great Pink Pearl’ in 1884, and the success of that led to 
my entire devotion to play-writing. Curiously enough, a 
great critic said of ‘The Great Pink Pearl’ that if only he 
could believe in the probability of the first incident all the 
rest would be natural. Now, strange to say, the sole part 
of that play taken absolutely from life was the first incident. 
Next, with Mr. Raleigh, I wrote ‘The Pointsman.’ * The 
Treasure ’—a farcical comedy—proved quite a failure, and 
after that Mr. Raleigh and myself determined to try solo 
work. At the Avenue Theatre Mr. George Alexander 
produced ‘ Sunlight and Shadow,’ and that seemed to please 
the public. My other work you have in ‘ Liberty Hall’ 
and ‘ Robin Goodfellow.’ The latter was written while 
‘Sunlight and Shadow’ was running.” 

‘** Do you find your experience as an actor of service to 
you as a dramatist ?”’ 

** Yes ; especially as regards sympathy for the diffi- 
culties and requirements of individual players. One of the 
company suggests, for example, that her exit is not very 
effective—could I give her three lines? You might be 
interested to hear that it was under my brief management 
that Mr. Pinero’s first three-act play was produced. He 
and I both acted, in days gone by, at the Lyceum.” 

‘** How do you write your plays, Mr. Carton ?” 

‘‘Tam a slow worker. I lke to get a ‘linch-pin’ 
such as the abuse of power of attorney, we will say. I 
keep this point steadily in view, but, of course, have to 
settle subsidiary features as the play proceeds. From my 
eommonplace-book, nicknamed ‘the pickle-tub,’ I may 
take, as opportunity offers, a line or two; and so the con- 
struction goes.on.” 

** And as to the future ?” 

‘* Well, I hope to write another play for Mr. John Hare, 
as well as one for Mr. George Alexander. There is a 
cheering fact—the modern public is fortunate in possessing 
the guidance of a perfectly honest and keenly analytical 
Press. This circumstance furnishes the strongest safeguard 
for the future of dramatic art. They say I’m an optimist. 
Well, remembering my twenty years of struggle and 
anxiety, I can only reply that I have started in that line of 
business with a very small capital. But a few consecutive 
failures would, perhaps, tend to steady my views.” 

On the walls of Mr. Carton’s pretty ‘* workshop” there 
hang some interesting portraits, including that of the 
late Mr. Compton, the consummate actor, whose daughter, 
Mrs. Carton, is now impersonating Mrs. Bute Curzon in 


‘* Robin Goodfellow.” 
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SCENE IN “LA ROSIERE,” 


THE NEW COMIC OPERA AT THE 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
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SETTLING HIS ACCOUNT. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 





114 
MRS. FANNY KEMBLE. 
The self- ennatiietel authorities differ a good deal as to the 
year in which Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s long and eventful life 
egan—1807, 1809, or 1811. The first cannot be right, for 


it was the I irthyex ar of her brother, who was older than she— 


THE 


ILLUSTRATED 


the brother who so flatly belied Tennyson’s prophecy that 
he would be 

A latter Luther and a soldier-priest, 

To scare church-harpies from the master’s feast. 
‘*J. M. K.’s” militant tastes were satisfied or extinguished 
in that famous Spanish filibustering 
expedition in which he had (among 





r 





FANNY KEMBLE AS JULIET. 


others) for comrades the late Arch- 
bishop Trench and John Sterling, and 
he was thenceforward distinguished 
only as a_ peaceful Anglo - Saxon 
scholar. His sister Fanny was prob- 
ably born in 1809, and thus a girl of 
twenty when she burst on an astonished 
world as Juliet in 1829. 

It was in the following summer 
that she went to Edinburgh to be 
applauded and caressed by*Sir Walter, 
the old friend of the family, and of the 
Siddons branch of it settled in his own 
romantic town. Sir Walter had not 
been in a theatre for two or three 
years, but he must go to see Fanny 
Kemble. In his Journal (June 17) he 
describes the lady who has just left us 
as she appeared nearly sixty-three 
‘** Miss Fanny Kemble has 
though not regular 
is worth it all, 
with and 


years ago: 
very expressive 
features, and, what 
great energy mingled 
chastened by correct taste.” But the 
diarist got a headache that night, and 
would not go on the next, for his 
young friend was to be Mrs. Beverley, 
and he ‘** hated to be made miserable 
about domestic distress ’’—having real 
troubles enough of his own at the time. 
A fortnight after, however, he records 
that ‘‘Miss Kemble and her father 
breakfasted here. I like the young 
lady very much, respecting both her 
tale ‘nts and the use she has made of 
them”’—meaning tho keeping of the 
roof of Covent Garlen over her father’s 
head. ‘‘She seers merry, unaffected, 


























THE LATE 


FRANCES 


ANNA KEMBLE. 


/ n the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
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A NEW STAIRCASE leading fo the Dress Cwele only, has been constructed at the Bow -street 
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FIRST PUBLIC 


1829. 


FANNY KEMBLE’S 
OCT. 5, 


PLAY-BILL OF 
APPEARANCE 


and so seemed Fanny Kemble to 


and good-humoured ” 
years of her 


her friends for the remaining sixty - two 
pilgrimage. 

The merriment sobered down discreetly as years went 
on, but the disposition to be merry was as ineradicable as 
the unaffectedness and the good-humour. There was 
ibundant wit and raillery, too, in the young lady and in 
the old, though Sir Walter does not mention them—doubt- 
less for lack of opportunity. Griefs came in early middle 


TEAZLE. 
March 20, 1847. 


FANNY KEMBLE AS LADY 
From the “ Illustrated London News,’’ 
life, but in the three grand sonnets these inspired there was 
no note of despair, rather a protest against it— 

There lies no desert in the land of life, 

For e’en that tract that barrenest dost seem, 
Laboured of thee in faith and hope, shall teem 
With heavenly harvests and rich gatherings rife. 


Lay then thy head upon the ample breast 
Of Hope, and thou shalt hear the angels sing above. 
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FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS OF SHAKSPERE 
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JAMES’S THEATRE. 


From the “ Illustrated London News,” Aug. 10, 1850. 


In another—that which closes the thin little volume of 
1844, she asks herself and others 

Art thou already weary of the way? 

Thou who hast yet but half the way gone o'er! 


What wilt thou become 
Through yon drear stretch of dismal wandering, 
Lonely and dark? I shall take courage, friend, 
For comes not every step more near the end? 

A hasty marriage turned out unhappily, and the trial 
would have broken a nature less strong and independent. 
Ilers they only served to knit into a firmer texture. There 
was incompatibility — comprehensive word !-—— but that 
might have been softened into endurability had it not been 
for incorrigible divergence of view respec ‘ting slave ry. Mr. 
Butler was a slave-owner, and slavery was ab horrent to 
his wife—so abhorrent that she could not bring herself to 
touch the money it produced, There was little of any other 
for housekeeping—and, with much heart-soreness on both 
siles, separation was agreed on. Mrs. Butler went away 
with her children and resumed her maiden name. Few _ literature 
have made less of a secret of their inner and outer lives not, as 


condition. 
Most 
before, 


complete 


boards by 


than Mrs, 
entertaining or more instructive 
elevating; for some little indiscreet vivacities in an early 
volume were amply condoned in one which followed. The 
various * 
prise an extraordinary wealth of observation, reflection, 
and criticism of life, manners, and literature, and it is to be 
hoped that some deft hand may speedily set about the con- 
centration of the scattered mass into an autobiography. 
The mate 


varying surroundings. 
the dynasty of the Kembles 


biography will not belong, 

















FANNY KEMBLE IN THE CHARACTER OF LOUISA OF SAVOY. 


and few have left an account as 
one may well add, more 


Kemble, 


Records” of early, middle, and later life com- 


rial is as good as lost in its present inchoate 


of Mrs. Kemble’s contemporaries have gone 


but she never lost touch with the world about her. 
Friends attached themselves to her in relays, and there are 
among them not a few who could worthily annotate and 


the picture she has drawn of herself and her 
In one sense she was the last of 
a dynasty founded on the 
her great-grandfather two centuries ago—but her 
except episodically, to the 
To that her dislike was inveterate 
commonly supposed, because she had seen its 
seamy side. Mrs. Kemble was far too 
sensible a woman to condemn anything for 
having a wrong side. She had found, 
however, in practice, that she possessed a 
nature too individual for ready abandon- 
ment to the interpretation of the thoughts 
and emotions of others, and that the con- 
tinued effort was hurtful to her. Her 
strong dramatic instinct found its true 
outlet in her ‘‘ readings”; while as a 
critic both of plays and players Mrs. 
Kemble showed much insight and wide 
sympathies. 


of the stage. 


Theanaual reportof the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade shows that there were 3148 fires in 
London, of which 177 caused serious damage, 
and 169 lives were endangered, 64 lives lost. 
Three members of the brigade were killed. 

The meeting of the National Skating 
Association took place on Saturday, Jan. 21, 
at Lingay Fen, Cambridge. Mr. James 
Aveling, of March, amateur champion of 
England, won the Prince of Orange Chal- 
lenge Vase. The ice not being good, the 
Dutch amateurs would not compete. 

A frightful accident occurred on the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, and St. 
Louis Railway, in America, on Jan, 21, by 
an express train running into a goods train 
with two tanks of petroleum oil, which 
caught fire and exploded, killing eight 
passengers ; eleven others were so burnt or 
scalded as not to be likely to recover, and 
eighty more or less severely injured. 

The Inns of Court Rifle Volunteer Corps 
has for some years past been declining in 
numbers, and now musters only 182 barris- 
ters and law students. It consisted at one 
time of eight companies, with 664 men in 
the ranks. A meeting was held at Lincoln’s 
Inn, on Saturday, Jan. 21, Mr. Justice 
Wills presiding, to consider measures for 
its revival. Coloncl Cecil Russell, the com- 
manding officer, made a statement of its 
present condition. Mr. Justice Chitty, Sir 
R. Webster, and Mr. Justice Kekewich 
moved the resolutions. 
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FANNY KEMBLE AS EUPHRASIA IN “THE 
GRECIAN DAUGHTER.” 


NEVER ACTED. 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. 


This present THURSDAY, March 15, 1832, 
Will be produced A NBW TRAGEDY. («Five scis) called 


FRANCIS 
THE FIRST. 


With wew appropriaie Scenery, Drestes, and Decoretions. 
The Scenery painted by Mr Onteve, Mr dh voy Mr.W. GRIEVE, Mr. FINLEY & asaistabie: 
Decoratio y Mr. W. BRADWELL. 

The thinasl Mr HEAD, Biise RAYNER. and Mrs. MURRAY. 
Francis the First, King of France, Mr. J. MASON, 
Charles, Duke of Bourbon, Mr C. KEMBLBE, 
Core, Duke of Alencon, Mr a aN AR, 

endome 
Chabarnes (0d Generals} 4” EOERTON 
Bonnivet, Mr. DURUSET, 
Lautree, . Mr. BAKER. 


wal. . 
Gonzales, (aS, ihm) Monk, cinfessor to the King's ether), Mr. WARD 
Clement Maré (a Poet) Mr. ABBO 
“Tribouket, (the Court Jester) Me. KEELE 
Marlon, Mr. PAYNE 
Louisa of Savoy, (the King of France's Mother) Mise FANNY KEMBLE, 
Margaret of Valois, (Sister to the King of Frauce) Miss AYL OR, 
Frangose de Foix, ( Nistor to Lautrec) Mise B. TRE 
Florise (ae Attendant) Miss LEE 
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BEETHOVEN's OVERTURE to CORIOLAN. 
In consequenee of the great ‘demaid for Places on this occ asion, the 


Free List will be suspended (the Pablio Press excepted.) . 











To which will be added the muse | Farce of The 


Highland Reel, 


up, Mr. F MATTHEWS, Sondy, Mr. WILSON, 
Sheliy, Ne KERIRY, 
Chatile, Mr. Dt ! Captom Dash, . Mr. BAKER, 
Gupgenns Jock Mt G 'STANS SUURY, Ge rd of Rowsay, Mr. TU ANOURs 
soudy, Mr BVAN Apie. Mr rear i, ‘nv, Mastof SMIT 
Moggy M’Gilpia, Mis ss TAYLO Jenoy,- Mise CAWSR 





RACES for the BORED to bv bed ot the Dol Ofice, Hare-Sucen, from Too Uh Four: where Private Beaas 
be hast 





Bones Te, Second M.:¢0 Be. GU—Pi ts. Gd. Soro tice 2s. —Gallery %. Secund Price te, —Upper Gallery le 





Mozaar's¢ s Opera ra of The Marriage ot of ‘Figaro having again bee eeu received 
with unanimous applause, will be repeated on Tuesday next, and ence ® 
week until further notice 

The new Gri ae we Opera of 


OR, ROBERT OF ” NORMANDY, 5 
continuing to be honoured with the most decided apprubation, will be pet- 
formed for the 16th ume next weck 
Tomorrow, NO PERFORMANCE. 
Oe Sete: dey, 0 G a which Mr. C, KEMBLE ond Miss FANNY KEMOLS ell! porteret 
Alter winch will be produced, » Baby with Muste, altered from an Opera, to he called 


BORN TO GOOD LUCK; 
An ¥rishman’s Fortune. 


‘The priweipal characiers by Mr. POWER, Mr. P. MATTHEWS, Mr, DURUSET, 
Mas CAWSE, Me MH. CAWSR, Ma. TAYLE! RE SSAA, 
Vivant Ree ot Regine! — Me Money to De returned. 








Printed by Wi, Sipachin, 9, Rector Suess Meade, 


PLAY-BILL OF A TRAGEDY BY FANNY KEMBLE, 
PRODUCED IN 1832. 





FANNY KEMBLE AS LADY MACBETH. 
From the “ Illustrated London News,’ March 20, 1847. 
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ither, my lord.”—Hamtet, Act II., Scene 2. 
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THE ROMANE QUESTIONS. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Lest any moralist should blame me for reviewing a book in 
the *‘ Bibliothéque Carabas,” the Puss-in-Boots Library, of 
which I am nominally the editor, I hasten to reassure him. 
The editorship is a myth, or survival, and I did not see 
Mr. Jevons’s ‘‘ Romane Questions” (Nutt) till 
it was published. The volume contains Phil 
Holland’s old English translation of Plutarch’s 
work on singular and inexplicable Roman 
customs, and is enriched with a learned and 
entertaining introduction by Mr. Jevons, 
author of a valuable history of Greek literature. 

Perhaps Mr. Jevons will do as much for 
Plutarch’s Greek Questions. These researches 
cannot be called popular, but they concern every- 
one who is cunous about an obscure part of 
Suman history, the causes of strange rites, and 
the early aspects of religion. Plutarch, as 
Mv. Jevons says, explains what is dark by 
asking himself, ‘* What would I have intended 
by these customs if I had instituted them ?” 
He never thinks that the people who instituted 
them had ideas very different from his own. 
He was a Greek, living in a late age of 
polytheism, when gods had been borrowed from 
alien nations and when the axe of Christianity 
lay at the root of the prophetic laurel of 
Pheebus and of the Dodonean oak. Long 
before his day, the Italians had adopted the 
myths of Greece, identifying their own deities, 
Juno with Hera, Mercury with Hermes, Diana 
with Artemis, and so on. They had also 
borrowed the myths of Greece, and what was 
true of Zeus might be told of Jupiter, while 
Venus usurped the legend of Aphrodite. This 
is a familiar practice: Herodotus sees Dionysus 
in the Egyptian Osiris; had he visited Mexico, 
he would have found Cronus in Quetzalcoatl, 
Ares in Huitzilopochtli, and so with the rest. 

The Greeks were polytheists, the Romans 
had become polytheists, but Mr. Jevons makes 
the startling assertion that before their contact 
with Greece the Italians were not poiytheists, 
and had ‘‘ no Nature myths of any kind.” 

‘*The statements are tough’’; Mr. Jevons 
sets about proving them. Some Roman 
we know, were borrowed, their temples were 
outside the walls of Rome such were 
/Esculapius (introduced B.c. 293) and Vulcan. 
In addition to these, the Romans had some 
mere spirits, or demons - spirits of 
hinges, thresholds. But they had also Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, all of them bedizened, indeed, 
with Greek attributes, and only resembling 
Greek gods by virtue of these borrowed 
characteristics. Janus is only a door-spirnt 
promoted to godhead when Greek 
gods came in. But Mars, Jupiter, Venus 
were they not gods’ Mr. Jevons says they 
were not, because they had not certain notes 
which he and De la Saussaye think essential to heathen 
godhead. Briefly, they were not anthropomorphic enough, 
not organised into a family and society; had no images, 
temples, love affairs; took no part in a cosmogony, or 
world - making. Their names were names of 
‘Each community had its own Mars.” That proves 
nothing: each Christian community might have its own 
Madonna. ‘St. Bride of Douglas” was a special St. Bride, 
but Madonnas and *t. Brides were not class names. Surely, 
in Greece, too, each eommunity had, or might have, its own 
Athene, Hera, and so forth. I could not go so far as to 
say that the Italians, before contact with Greece, had no 
only demons; that theirs was polydemonism, not 
polytheism. Greek myth may have swamped and extin- 
guished Italian myth, as Burns’s and Ramsay’s songs 
swamped and extinguished the old songs of Scotland. But, 
knowing no other people in any grade without myths of 
world-making, I am disinclined to assert that the Italians 
this intellectual poverty. The Roman 
gods, however, were less differentiated, less skilfully 
anthropomorphised, than those of Greece. Mr. Jevons 
had probably no opportunity of reading Mr. C. G. Leland’s 
recent book on remains of Etruscan religion. If Mr. 
Leland be right, old Etruscan gods survive among the 
peasants as fauns and brownies; love adventures they 
still have in abundance. I cannot but think that Jupiter 
was always more than a vague 
spirit, though original 
character has b ena nearly ob- 
literated by Greek attributes. 

Italian religion was so 
prach al, so worldly, that it 
verged on magic. The god, or 
spirit, could be constrained by 
ceremonies. 
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but Maoris and Aztecs are polytheists, and Italy 
was on a higher level of culture than New Zealand. 
Her gods, perhaps, were on the same stage as those of the 
Finns; not so advanced and organised as those of the 
Scandinavians. Mr. Jevons detects two possible fragments 
of popular tales, ‘‘The Master Thief” and the ‘* Swan 
Maiden,” in Plutarch’s book, but the traces are very faint 
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and dubious. In short, if we have all the religious stories 
which the early Italians knew, they were beneath contempt 
among peoples, as far as fancy goes. But if we Christian- 
ised India thoroughly few Indian myths would be left. 
Italian religion was Grzecised—perhaps most of its original 
treasures have disappeared. Literature especially adopted 
the Greek view wherever it was possible. The queer 
customs, making a live man who had been reported dead 
enter his house bya hole in the roof, clothing the Lares in 
dog-skins, and so on, are rightly explained by Mr. Jevons 
as remains of ideas about the soul, and (perhaps) of beast 
worship. Folklore and savage opinions illustrate these 
matters. If the Romans superstitiously spared snakes in 
houses, so do the Zulus. The souls of the dead inhabit 
snakes. The case of the father of A®neas is familiar. 
When Plotinus died, a great snake crept out of 
the room, as Porphyry assures us. In Mr. Jevons’s 
theory Diana was onginally a mere wood-spint, a 
kind of fairy, as she is still in Banville’s charming 
verse— ; 

C’est Diane qui court dans la noire forét. 

Our friend Mars becomes the spirit who makes the corn grow. 
As in Mexico, the spirit who was a god was incarnate in a 
man, like the weather spirit in the kings of several savage 
lands. The ‘man who has the spirit may not do plenty of 
usual things which are supposed to hurt the spirit, hence 
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the ‘taboos” laid on the Flamen Dialis. I wish Mr. 
Jevons or Mr. Frazer would examine the taboos on 
ancient Irish kings: this topic seems to be neglected. 
A Maori chief is ‘‘tabooed an inch thick,” but that, 
I fancy, is his artfulness: it gives him a very com- 
manding position, and nobody would try to steal or 
nationalise Ais property. It is not “surprising” to me 
that the Romans, as to their wives, ‘* observed 
fairy etiquette.” The fairies do so, because men 
did so first ; the traces in ‘*‘ Romane Questions,” 
however, are scantier than in many other ecilec- 
tions of customs. These taboos, as accounting 
for certain incidents in fairy tules, were “my 
own invention,” I think, and it is pleasant to 
find that Mr. Jevons accepts a theory which 
has its opponents. His explanation of the pro- 
hibition to eat beans does not satisfy me, but I 
have no other, or, if I have, I prefer to keep it 
for home consumption. When Mr. Jevons says 
that the Italians ** had no mythology,” one must 
be content to doubt. Could one go back to the 
Italy of, say, 1000 B.c., I would stake a con- 
siderable sum that myths would be found, as 
I know no other people, from Baffin’s Bay to 
Sydney, from Peru to China, which has no 
myths. The Italians must have been not only 
a peculiar people, but a unique people, and 
this is less than likely. The book, in any case, 
is learned, ingenious, and a step in the right 
direction. Let us hope that Mr. Jevons will edit 
the Greek Questions. 


SIGNOR RAGGIUS STATUE OF 
THE QUEEN. 

Opposite the Horse Guards at Whitehall, at the 
corner of the vacant space where Carrington 
House once stood, there is now on view a very 
fine bronze statue of her Majesty, the work of 
Signor Raggi, whose design was accepted by the 
Hong-Kong Jubilee Committee for an artistic 
memorial in celebration of her Majesty's Jubilee, 
to be fixed upon a prominent site in Hong-Kong, 
as a mark of the loyalty of that colony to the 
Queen and of their attachment to the mother 
country. The memorial consists of a stone 
canopy in Renaissance style, about 75 ft. high, 
under which is to be placed the statue now at 
Whitehall. The stonework has already been 
shipped to Hong-Kong. 

It was at first proposed to have figures at the 
corners and groups at the angles of the steps of 
the memorial, to represent Art, Science, Com- 
merce, and Literature, or such other subjects as 
might be decided upon; but for the present the 
‘ey sue remains in abeyance, though it is to 

2 hoped that they will be added later on. 

The statue itself is rather more than life-size, 
and is a most excellent similitude of her 
Majesty seated upon her throne, arrayed in her 
state robes and holding the insignia of royalty, 
and was specially designed by Signor Raggi, the 
treatment of the fine details and arrangements of the robes 
being most graceful, while the artist has succeeded in 
investing the figure with a dignified bearing that is quite 
imperial in its character. The general appearance is 
exceedingly fine, and the whole bears evidence of being a 
grand conception beautifully carried out, both by the 
sculptor and the founders. 

The casting of the statue, 
most elaborate and intricate nature, was entrusted to th 
eminent firm of Messrs. H. Young and Co., of Limlico, 
and right well have they done their work. This, of course, 
was to be expected from the firm who cast the colossal 
that flank Cleopatra’s Needle on _ the 
Thames Embankment and the Wellington Memorial 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as well as many other 
works which have found a place in this country and 
the British possessions, and which have given them a 
name as bronze statue and art founders. It may be 
added, by-the-way, that Messrs. Young and ('o. have now 
in hand an equestrian statue of his Excellency the late 
Commander-in-Chief, General Dhir Shumshir Jung Rana 
Bahadur (known as the ‘‘ Jewelled Prince’’) for the Nepaul 
Government. 

Signor Raggi, whose design was chosen for her Majesty's 
statue out of a number sent in for consideration, is the 
artist who a few years ago designed the famous Beaconsfield 
national memorial statue 
which stands in Parliament 
Square, and which at the 
time of its unveiling was so 
greatly admired, its excel- 
lence securing for Signor 
Raggi the honour of being 
elected ** Professore Onorario”’ 
of the Royal Academy of 
Carrara, his native city. 
This statue was, it should he 
said, cast by Messrs. 
Young and Co., who, as in the 
present instance, carried out 
their intricate labours with 
great credit. 

Theexcellence of the statue 
and a wish that the British 
public should have an opper- 
tunity of judging of its merits 
before it the country 
gave rise to a determination to 
exhibit it; and accordingly, 
upon application, the | irst 
Commissioner of Works, in 
conjunction with the Com- 
missioner of Woods and 
l’orests, granted the te mporary 
use of the corner of the site of 
Carrington House, which thus 
affords a good opportunity to 
view this work of art. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

One meets in the course of everyday experience with some 
highly curious and interesting ideas promulgated by 
people anxious to explain some recondite matter or problem 
whic has been puzzling them for years. The other day a 
lady correspondent wrote to ask if I was aware of any 
‘** electrical influence” emanating from the bodies of cer- 
tain persons whereby their watches were perpetually going 
wrong. The lady in question said her watch never kept 
good time at all, and that of another lady exhibited the 
sime erratic behaviour; yet when worn by other ple 
the watches kept time perfectly. Her theory was that of 
electrical or magnetic influence disturbing the watch and 
emanating from the body of her friend and of her- 
self. There is a very excellent rule in science which 
advises us never to go into the clouds for an 
explanation of facts when we can find such explanation 
besid2 ourselves. This rule applies, I think, most aptly to 
the erratic behaviour of the ladies’ watches. People are 
fond of assuming that there is an electrical or magnetic 
influence exhaling from the human body (or rather from 
the bodies of certain persons), and that this influence is 
capable of bringing B seer many curious results, among 
others the phenomena of mesmerism itself. For the 
assumption that any such force exists, there is not even a 
shadow of proof forthcoming. We are, no doubt, store- 
houses of various kinds of energy, and among them of 
electrical energy ; but with regard to the idea of our 
ability to project that energy from us outwardly, and so to 
affect other people or inanimate things, science, I think I 
am right in saying, gives no countenance to any such theory. 

My explanation of the erratic behaviour of the watches 
is a very commonplace one ; but I am tolerably certain of 
its correctness. It is founded on the fact that ladies’ 
watches at large do not keep time well. This is the 
experience, I believe, of watchmakers, and the irregu- 
larities are not to be necessarily attributed to defects in the 
watches themselves. Contrariwise, many ladies’ watches 
are admirable timekeepers when worn by men. A watch- 
maker once told me that a lady brought her watch again 
and again to him complaining of its erratic behaviour. 
The watch had been examined, cleaned, and regulated ; 
still it went irregularly. The good man wore it himself 
for a time after each complaint, doing nothing whatever to 
the mechanism. It kept time perfectly; yet on being 
returned to its owner it renewed its former eccentricities. 
Now, here was a case which my lady correspondent would 
explain on the ground of magnetic influence exercised upon 
the watch. The watchmaker’s explanation, if more 
mundane, was infinitely more scientific. He said that, 
while men are careful of their watches, women are 
not. Men wind them regularly, women erratically. 
Men wear watches constantly, and depend on them 
daily for correct performance ; women wear their 
watches only occasionally, and are not so dependent 
on them for time-denoting. ‘ Finally,” said the watch- 
maker, ‘‘ note how and where a woman carries her 
watch. If it isa bracelet-watch, how many knocks and 
shocks does it receive; and if she carries it in a watch- 
pocket, note the struggle she has to get it out of that 
receptacle, and the equally grave difficulty she experiences 
in getting it into the pocket, and then say if one need feel 
surprised that the watch will not perform its duty properly.” 
The long and the short of the magnetic theory of watch- 
irregularity is that it has no existence. Itis because ladies 
are infinitely more careless of their watches than men; and 
there, I think, the matter ends. I may, and probably will, 
receive a flat contradiction (from the ladies’ side) to these 
remarks. I shall be glad to recant humbly, when good 
cause is shown for a rejection of my friend the watch- 
maker's views. 





Here is a topic on which many of my readers who 
possess poultry-yards may possibly be able to throw some 
light. A correspondent of Nature, dating his letter from 
America, says that poultry-growers have frequently asserted 
that hens raised from artificially incubated eggs were much 
less fertile (that is, in their egg-laying propensities) than 
fowls hatched naturally. Can any of my readers speak from 
experience on this head? My interest in the matter, I 
confess, is not lictated so much by ornithological interests 
as by physiological considerations. I fancy it might open 
the doors to some highly interesting speculation, if one 
could be quit? certain that an artificially incubated fowl is 
a less prolific egg-producer than a naturally hatched one. 





What has been called the ‘‘ New Mesmerism”’ has been 
attracting public attention of late days, and I therefore 
rejoice to see that Mr. Ernest Hart 1s prepared, after a 
study of the phenomena in Paris, to expose the nature of 
the trickery through which the latest results of the hypnotic 
school are attained. Mr. Hart's own words are that he is 
going ‘“‘to unmask the fraud, deception, and credulity 
which have given rise to these strange proceedings.” My 
readers may remember that some time ago I described what 
was termed an experiment in ‘ Exteriorisation,” whereby 
the nervous sensibility of a person was supposed to be 
transferred to water, to photographs, and to other objects. 
On touching the water or scratching the photograph very 
curious effects were alleged to be produced on the patient. 
[ expressed myself as thoroughly sceptical of any such results 
being naturally produced, on the plain ground that I knew 
of no theory on which human nerve-sensitiveness could be 
transferred to external objects, and that a belief in the reality 
of such phenomena demanded an amount of unquestioning 
credulity which no scientist for a moment could entertain. 

It seems I predicted correctly enough, and we may be 
singularly interested to hear what Mr. Hart has to say 
regarding the ‘‘ mischievous fraud” which he says has 
been perpetrated on the Parisian savants and their asso- 
ciates. It is high time the pretensions of the newer 
hypnotism should be exposed. The old mesmerism we know, 
and the later developments of it we also know and can 
explain as coming under the cognisance of physiological 
science. But ‘‘ Exteriorisation” and similar phases of the 
‘*New Mesmerism” bring us apparently into the domain 

of the charlatan and the conjurer. Hence, we may await 
with interest Mr. Hart’s further revelations and exposures, 
whereof I shall give my readers a duc account. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


G W Biyrue (Bow).—We can only speak for ourselves. We know of no 
such rule in journalism. 

W V.—We do not know. Try; a card to Chichester. 

J Patmer (Kirkeudbright).—No. Castling is the only occasion on which 
the King can move two squares at once. 

W P Hivyv.—First impressions decidedly favourable. 
carefully. 

P H Wixtiams.—We should prefer one like your last published problem. 
The experimental is very pure, but very watery. 

Percy Heavtey.—Very ple.sed to have your further contribution, and 
trust it will meet with better fortune. 

C T Bransuarp.—Your problem in three moves can be solved by 1. R to 
B 2nd, and that in two by Kt takes P (ch). 

J Imprey.—Thanks for communication, but paragraph unfortunately shut 
out last week. 

Emit Frav (Lyons).—Solutions correct. 

Correct Soiutions or Prositem No. 2536 received from Miss Gilmore 
Bhinga), M Gilmore (Bhinga), and M V Singh (Bhinga) ; of No. 2538 
from B K Roy (Calcutta) ; of No. 2541 from An Old Lady (Paterson, 
U.S.A.) ; of No. 2543 from E Brown (Liverpool), G Grier (Hednesford), 
Vi (Turkey), Trial (Cairo), and Frank Brewer; of No. 2544 from Charles 
Burnett, W H D Henvey, Anglim, E Morris (Waterford), M Salem 
Trieste), E H Whinfield, and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct So.utions or Prostem No. 2545 received from Columbus, R H 
Brooks, Anglim, Ignoramus, Alpha, A Newman, Charles Burnett, 
G Joicey, Dawn, Stirlings (Ramsgate), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Sorrento 
Dawlish), J Coad, W RK Raillem, C M A B, J D Tucker (Leeds), Joseph 
Willeock (Chester), Julia Short (Exeter), W R B (Plymouth), Martin F, 
T Roberts, W Guy, jun. (Johnstone), L Desanges, E Bygott (Sandbach), 
J F Moon, E E H, Bluet, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), F J Knight, T G 
Ware), Shadforth, E H Whinfield, Victorino Aoiz y del Frago, R 
Worters (Canterbury), W Wright, J A L Barker, W P Hind, and AT 
Ferguson. 


Sha'l be examined 


So.ution or Prosiem No. 2544.—By P. G. L. F. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Rto K Kt 8th K to Q 3rd 
2. B takes P K moves 
3. B or Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. K to B Sth, 2, R to K 3rd; and if 1. P to Q 6th, then 2. B to B Sth, 
K moves, 3. B or Kt mates. 


PROBLEM No. 2547. 
By G. K. Ansett. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played at the Divan between Mr. J. Masow and an Amateur. 
Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Mr. M.) ; waite (Amateur.) sriack (Mr. M. 
P to K 4th plazed with advantage the Bistop being 
r perfectly safe while the adverse Kt stands 
Seahen at Q 2nd. It would also leave . pre 
Kt to B ord retreat for Bishop, while threatening the 


PtoQ Kt ith 21. Kt to Kt 2nd 
PtoQ 3rd 22. B takes P Kt to B 3rd 
B to K 2nd | The manner in which Black now locks 
Castles up the Bishop is admirable. 
_. K — 23. Q to Q sq Q to B 2nd 
—¥ ty | 24. Q to Kt 3rd Kt to Q 4th 
B a P 25. B to Kt 8th R to R 4th 
4 yo Kt 26. Q R to K sq Q to B 5th 

_ 27. P to K R 3rd 
R to K Baq a 
Kt to R 4th P to Kt 3rd seems preferable. 
Q takes B R to Kt 4th, Q takes Kt (ch), 
P to K sth Q to Kt Sth, P to K R 4th, &c. 
B takes Kt R to Kt 4th 
Q to Q 4th 
R to B 4th 


wate (Amateur.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 

4. Bto R 4th 

5. P to Q 3rd 

6. B to Kt 3rd 

7. P to B 3rd 

8. Q Kt to Q 2nd 
9. Kt to B s« 

10. B to B 2m 

11. Kt to K 3rd 
12. P takes P 

13. Kt takes B 

14. P to Q 4th 

15. B to K 4th 

16. B takes R 

17. Castles 

18. Kt to Kt 5th 
19. B takes .B 


If, then, 
and if 


28. R to K 3rd 
20. Q to Kt 4th Q to B 2nd is the right move. 
21. B to Q 8th a to Res noe = 
- 7 29. Q to R 3rec t to B 5t 
FP ing Hd rr ‘Tin sempevel of 30. Q takes R P, and Black mates in 
W five moves. 


game. QRto K sq might now have been 


The great struggle between North and South will be held on Jan. 28 at 
Birmingham, when upwards of 200 players are expected to take part in the 
contest. The Southern team will be captained by the Rev. W. Wayte, and 
the Northern by the Rev. J. Owen, than whom it would be difficult to find 
more worthy leaders or foemen so well matched. 

The New Year number of the Chess Fortnightly is a strong one, and if 
it can be continued in anything like the same style ought to prove a success, 
It contains full-page portraits of its editor, Herr Lasker, Mr. J. H. Black- 
burne, and Mr. A. B. Hodges, who recently won the chess championship of 
New York State. The type is very clear and the get-up altogether of a 
superior character. 

We have received from the British Chess Company a series of little chess 
books which, for utility in some cases and elementary information in others, 
should command a ready circulation. 

In the contest for the championship of the City of London Chess Club 
the score now stands as follows: Muller beat Eckenstein and drew with 
Gibbons ; Physick beat. Gibbons and lost to Eckenstein; Eckenstein beat 
Physick and lost to Muller; Gibbons drew with Muller and lost to Physick. 
Score: Muller 1}, Physick 1, Eckenstein 1, and Gibbons }. 








The Bristol police magistrates, on Thursday, Jan. 19, 
committed Mr. Ben Tillett, alderman of the London County 
Council and secretary to the Dock, Wharf, and Labourers’ 
Union, for inciting people to riot, on Dec. 18, and for 
instigating assaults and acts of violence. 

There was an international skating match on the Welsh 
Harp lake at Hendon on Thursday, Jan. 19, when the 
young Dutch amateur champion, J. J. Eden, of Haarlem, 
who had, the week before, at Groningen and Amsterdam, 
beaten the Norwegian, Swedish, and Hamburg skaters, 
won the first prize in a very close contest with Mr. R. C. 
Aveling, of London, who was scarcely a second behind 
him; J. T. Houtman, of Haarlem, took the third prize. 
Mr. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P., won the Association badge 
and bronze medal. 


LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENW:CK-MILLER. 


Though the palmy days of the needle are over—though its 
worse than feudal tyranny died when that beneficent 
invention the sewing-machine was perfected—there will 
always remain a certain necessity for the use of the handi- 
craft, and therefore its acquirement must always be a 
needful part of feminine accomplishment. Until the 
sewing-machine came and reinforced the previous efforts 
of the weaving and spinning machines to make the clothing 
of mankind by steel and iron instead of by the sacrifice of 
human eyes and fingers, it was inevitable that the women 
of all nations, civilised or uncivilised, should be largely con- 
strained to spend their time and forces on stitchery. The 
needful work of the world must be done before culture or 
art can have space to develop in the midst of an organised 
society ; and if women have produced little until our own 
day in literature or painting or music, it is owing to the 
fact that their domestic duties, and especially their needle- 
work, have absorbed their strength. We may be thankful 
that this devotion to the needle is no longer needed. 

‘The amount of time spent in needlework, in mine and 
all other middle-class families in my youth, now appears 
frightful,” said Harriet Martineau. The frivolous, vacant, 
and often scandal- mongering conversation with which 
these dull hours were beguiled, she notes as one of the 
evils of the stitching; but she adds that, whether from the 
monotonous movement of the arms, or the constrained 
position of the body, or the fixing of the gaze, ‘‘ needle- 
work is a most hurtful occupation, unless strict moderation 
is observed.” Mary Lamb, too, wrote an article, courageous 
for the day when she published it, on the waste of time and 
nerves that the needlework usually done then by ladies 
involved. ‘Is it too bold an attempt,” asked Mary Lamb, 
‘* to persuade yourreaders that it would prove an incalculable 
addition to general happiness and the domestic comfort of 
both sexes if needlework were never practised but for a 
remuneration in money? As nearly, however, as this 
desirable thing can be effected, so much more nearly will 
women be on an equality with men as regards the mere 
enjoyment of life.” 

Poor Mary was herself a dressmaker in her youth, 
before sewing-machines existed; and the first appearance 
of the melancholy recurrent mania that she suffered from 
all her life, and that blighted the existence of herself and 
her good brother Charles, was when she suddenly rose up 
from stitching, and chased her apprentice round the table 
with a carving-knife. I have always felt great sympathy 
with poor Miss Lamb. If I had to sit at needlework all 
day, I should certainly ere long chase somebody with a 
carving-knife. The effect of steadily plying the needle for 
more than about an hour is to me (though I can write 
many hours and read all day) an excessive nervous irrita- 
bility, under which I can scarcely sit still, and would gladly 
accept chasing anybody for a change. I can do needle- 
work, mind; and by my mother’s will once did a great 
deal. I tell, therefore, what is the effect on my nerves of 
much sewing in order to help the girls who have the 
same feelings and get no sympathy. It is not neces- 
sarily idleness if a girl suffers so; on the contrary, it is, 
perhaps, a sign of an active mind, which preys too much on 
itself when set down to this monotonous occupation, that 
engages without engrossing the attention. 

If to do needful and useful needlework is wearing, 
what is fancy work? Neither work nor play, neither 
ornamental nor useful, is the bulk of what is done by 
amateurs under that name. If a lady with fancy work in 
hand be observed, it will be often found that it is only an 
excuse for lounging. If she do work seriously and steadily, 
the only pity is that she should spend time and conscience 
on what will probably not be an artistic success. Profes- 
sional embroideries are often extremely beautiful ; amateur 
ones are very rarely tolerable. I suppose, hard as it is to 
me to realise the fact, that actually there are women to 
whom fancy work is a source of true rest and satisfaction. 
As Mary Lamb drily observes, in the essay before quoted : 
‘** Needlework, taken up as an amusement, may not be 
altogether unamusing. We are all pretty good judges of 
what entertains ourselves, but it is not so easy to pronounce 
upon what may contribute to the amusement of others.” 
For such, or for the far larger class who stitch because the 
»notion obtains that a woman ought to regard needlework as 
a pleasure (a notion that is a pure moral * survival” from 
the times when it was needful for women to think so), a new 
work has been published under the title of ‘‘ The Gentle- 
woman's Book of Art Needlework.” ‘The authoress is 
Miss Ellen T. Masters, and the book is well illustrated. It 
is rather a history of the arts of embroidering and lace- 
making than a practical manual of modern work ; but in 
the chapters on ‘‘ Embroideries of the Victorian Era” and 
‘* Church Embroideries ” there isa great deal of information 
that will be interesting and useful to amateurs. 

There is something painful about such passages as the 
following in Miss Masters’ book: ‘* When silk is worked 
upon linen, the material should be entirely covered with 
stitches of the same character as the exquisite ‘Rose and 
Lattice’ panel of which an engraving is given. This was 
designed and worked by Miss May Morris. The ground 
is entirely covered with darning in green, the lines being set 
quite closely together, and only one thread of the linen 
taken up at each stitch.” This, however, is professional 
work, and from the industrial point of view it is not wrong 
to expend unlimited time and eyesight on the production 
of luxuries for which the wealthy connoisseur is ready to 
pay. That the beautiful effect of needlework is something 
unique, and worth paying for, cannot be doubted by any- 
one who sees the finest professional embroideries, such as 
those turned out by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
A very fine display has been privately given of the 
handiwork of British needlewomen that is to be shown in 
the Women’s Section of the Chicago Exhibition. It is 
satisfactory to see that in this branch of women’s industries 
England will certainly hold her own. A purple velvet 
border toa train, embroidered with rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock interwoven, which has been executed to the order of 
the Queen at the Royal School, and another train border 
in shades of pale pink, on green net laid over satin, the 
pattern being a floral one, were among the most beautiful 
articles ; but there is a vast quantity of very fine work 
going over from Princess Christian's committee. 
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bridge, and now he is posing 
for Prince Bismarck—oh! a useful man is my police- 


‘“‘ Well, to 
start from the exact 
commencement of what 
you call my career, I 
was born in 1845—the 
only child of an Eng- 
lish middle-class 
family. My parents, 
though gratified at my 
early taste for draw- 


man!” 

I never saw such a methodical artist as Mr. Sambourne. 
Under scores of sub-headings—such as ‘ Footmen,” 
‘‘Cabmen,” ‘Sailors,’ ‘‘ Workmen,” ‘‘ Firemen,” ce. 
there were photographs which would assist in that correct 
figuremen‘ for which he is so justly praised. 

‘‘Here I have dogs, horses, cats, birds, beasts, and 
fishes of every type. By-the-way, aren’t these French 
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Photo by Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
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ation, but rather a development ofidea. | Mr. Alfred Reed, the son of Mr. German I go to Nature herself, 
When the motif of the new journal had teed, the founder of Mr.°and Mrs. and that must be better 
been explained to me I thought at first =| German Reed’s entertainment. He once art than working from 
of some figure which should be in the urged his father to show Mr. Mark mere recollection —at 
act of sketching. Then I modified Lemon, then editor of Punch, some of my least, that is my 
this, as you will see by the accom- drawings. Mr. Lemon saw some promise opinion. I’m always 
panying reproductions of my rough in them, I suppose, with the result that my on the look-out for 
drawings. Perhaps the clearest way of first sketch appeared in Punch in April 1867. people, objects, and 
explaining matters is by giving the | We'll have a look at it, if you like.” scenery to photograph 
notes I scribbled on each drawing. | P'S= Turning over the pages of Punch, we with my beloved Key 
On No. 1 you will find I wrote; | ‘ came upon a little sketch illustrating an Camera—in my opinion, 
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supplied by the Platinotype Company. Here is myself, 
in Scotch costume, with a broad, very broad smile, on 
my face. I knew just the expression I wanted, so posed 
as my own model. What do you think of this—it is the 
interior of a butcher's shop? I may want that some 
day, so I’m well prepared. Here, too, is a blacksmith’s 
anvil, which I used in one of my sketches not long ago.” 

‘** And are you fond of photography ?” 

‘“No, I can’t honestly say that [am. Ofcourse, some- 
times it is very enjoyable—for instance, when I went, two 





years ago, to St. Peters- 
burg, I was lucky enough 
to get excellent views of 
the city from the yacht.” 

‘**T suppose you keep 
up to date in portraits 
of celebrities ° ” 

‘Yes, here is my 
political section—all the 
Conservatives are top of 
the list: You see I have 
not moved them down 
since the new Govern- 
ment came in, for one 
never knows how soon 
they ‘ll be back.” 

The labels ‘* Har- 
court,” ‘* Balfour,” 
“Peel,” ‘Chamber- 
lain,” &c., pointed to 
the latest portraits of 
these statesmen. I tested 
Mr. Sambourne as to 
later additions to his 
list, and my query as 
to whether he had a 
photo of our Home 
Secretary was quickly 
answered by the produc- 
tion of the ‘‘latest— 
the very latest”’ portrait 
of Mr. Asquith. 

‘*T expect you have 
met most of your famous subjects, Mr. Sambourne?”’ 

‘Yes; and I have had the kindest congratulations, 
sometimes from Lord Rosebery and others who have 
figured in my sketches. By-the-way, Mr. Balfour intro- 
duced himself to me at a Foreign Office reception, and 
seemed very interested in hearing about Punch work. Of 
course I have met the Prime Minister again and again, 
ani watched the quickly changing expression of his 
remarkable face. Mr. Gladstone, as well as Lord Salis- 
bury, has, I believe, very kindly feelings towards Punch.” 

I noticed that Mr Sambourne possessed also the por- 
traits of the Sovereigns of Europe, including his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, types of the various armies and 
navies, and many, many other subjects which have been or 
will be treated by his facile pen. Heseeks Truth, not at the 
bottom of a well, but on the moor, the river, and the 
hunting field, and actually borrowed the Lord Mayor's robes 
in order to be correct in his delineation of the same. His 
most useful properties include a cast of the sandalled foot 
of the statue of Hermes by Praxiteles and a brass replica 
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it strikes me that a photo of Niagara 
will help me, and out of my cabinet 
that photo comes. Sometimes I have 
to hurry very much more than I like. 
Here is an invitation card, done in a 
day, for a railway company in the 
north. Imeant to put in some fishes, 
but had not the time. Often it is 
eleven o'clock on Fridays before I 
finish work and can sit down to dinner 
or supper — which you 
like. As to where I do 
my work, I prefer drawing 
as much as is possible at 
Ramsgate rather than in 
London.” 
**Do you prefer wood 
engraving to the modern 
‘process’ work ?” 

“For my style of 
drawing I like ‘process’ best; the 
expression of faces and work comes 
more in facsimile.” 

At the end of a delightful after- 
noon, Mr. Sambourne unconsciously 
summed up his swn position in the 
world of art vith such admirable 
exactness that I cannot conclude 
better than by giving his words: 
**T like to recollect Mr. Tenniel’s 
question, ‘Can he draw a figure 
correctly ?’ I’ma figure draughts- 
man, with some amount of humour 
and, I hope, an appreciation of 
beauty.” Admirers of his splendid 
work in Punch, which has so long 
delighted and instructed readers on 
all the continents, will testify to the 
truth of 
this claim. 

“oa @ 
last ques- 
tion. Is 
this gift of 
drawing 
descending 
ts your 
children, 
Mr. Sam- 
bourne ?” 

‘*My daughter, I am proud 
to say, has shown an origin- 
ality of touch and treatment 
which is, I consider, quite 
remarkable in a girl of seven- 
teen. Here is a slight thing 
which she has given me. My 
boy, now at Eton, is a fairly 
good sample of the ‘all-round’ boy, fond of work as well 
as play; but he has no predilection for drawing, although 
his godfather is Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A.” 

















Sxetcu sy Miss M. F 
SAMBOURNE. 








ART NOTES. 
‘‘Gardens, Grave and Gay,” pictured by Mr. George Ss. 
Elgood, R.I., make a bright show at the Fine Art Society’s 
Gallery; but they include no 
instances of the true grave- 
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had recourse to in order to relieve 
the authorities from responsibility 
which has attached to the purchase 
of works from the earliest times, 
for the Ciceronian test of smelling 
a bronze would, with the recent 
experience at the Louvre, no longer 
be considered sufficient to guarantee 
its authenticity. 


The engraving by Mr. M. 
Cormack of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
yortrait of the Countess of Bless- 
ington (Frost and Read, Clare 
Street, Bristol) does full justice to 
the original picture, which was 
painted at the very height of the 
artist’s fame. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, who had just been elected 
President of the Royal Academy in 
succession to Benjamin West, had 
gone to Dublin to help the founda- 
tion of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. Marguerite Power 
whose first husband, Mr. St. Leger 
Farmer, died when she was quite 
young—had recently married the 
Earl of Blessington, and had just 
published her first book of 
** Sketches.” Wit, beauty, and 
social position made her the centre 
of attraction, and Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was well inspired when, to 
prove his goodwill towards his 
Irish fellow-artists, he painted in 
1822 this most exquisite portrait of 
the reigning queen of society in 
Dublin, and exhibited it at the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, then 
held in Somerset House, to the admiration and envy of many 
English beauties. 








Two other recent publications also call for notice. Mr. 
W. L. Wylie’s ‘‘ Approach to New York” and Mr. Fred 
Miller’s mezzotint rendering of Mr. W. Wontner’s ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone” (Dunthorne, Vigo Street). The former is a very 
excellent piece of work, showing what striking effects can 
be produced by the needle in the hands of a true artist. 
Nothing can be simpler than the lines of which this bright 
and busy scene at the mouth of the Hudson is composed, 
and yet there is a feeling that a truthful presentment of 
the scene has been made. With regard to the mezzo- 
tint, its richness of tone and effective handling are incon- 
testable, but, perhaps, some readers of the book will fail to 








garden, or God’s Acre — made 
gay and beautiful, as one would 
wish to see them: the contrast 
in Mr. Elgood’s specimens is 
between the ‘‘ formal” and the 
“natural” 
garden. Of 
the former, 





the seat of 

Colonel 

Jagot, and formerly belonging to a 
branch of the Howard family, Levens, 
near Milnthorpe, with its quaint 
clippings, is perhaps the most exag- 
gerated example to be found; and 








of a bronze Greek 
helmet of ancient date 
in the British Museum. 

** Now, how do you 
do your work, Mr. 
Sam bourne ?” 

“Once my subject 
is selected — say, for 
next week’s Punch—I 
think out a conception 
of it, and make a rough 
sketch in pencil. Then 
I correct the different 
parts of the drawing by 
either posing my model 
or by comparison with 
one of my photographs. 
Say, it is a female 
figure with uplifted 
arm — well, I may 
possess just the very 
thing which helps me, 
or possibly I may re- 
quire a model to sit 
to me. I feel I can 
never have too many 
notes or sketches to 
assist me. Now, next 
week I have to draw 
‘The Maelstrom.’ 
Where am I to get 
anything to give me 
an idea of such a phase 
of nature? I think 
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as a contrast with Melbourne, in 

Derbyshire (Mr. W. Dashwood 
Fane’s), another old - fashioned yew- studded garden, 
it shows the difference between the Dutch and 
French treatments. Condover (Mr. R. Cholmondeley’s 
place near Shrewsbury), Loseby (near Guildford, the seat of 
the More-Molyneux), Penshurst, and Arley are all instances 
of various stages in the art of gardening; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Elgood has been tempted to stray off to the 
Riviera and Italy in search of the natural garden, while 
round the very places where he has found his ‘‘ formal ” 
gardens he might have discovered spots well worthy of his 
sun-loying and brilliant brush. 


In the first number of the Art Journal under its new 
editor, Mr. Humphry Ward describes at length Bardini’s 
‘* Palace” at Florence, and by the aid of numerous photo- 
graphs conveys to the ignorant a fair idea of this sublime 
‘‘shop” and its varied contents. Bardini’s house is tho- 
roughly worth a visit; but the same may be said of 
Guggenheim’s at Venice, Wertheimer’s in Bond Street, 
and many similar curiosity shops in the various capitals, 
although they may not have similar advantages for the 
display of their wares. Notwithstanding the sympathetic 
pen with which Mr. Humphry Ward describes the trea- 
sures which Signor Bardini has collected with so much 
astuteness and taste, it is advertising our “‘ shop-keeping 
habits” somewhat too openly to treat so lovingly this 
source—the source of so many of the works now in the 
South Kensington Museum. It should, however, be men- 
tioned to the credit of the management of that highly 
endowed institution that the purchases which formerly 
figured as having come from the ‘‘ Bardini collection” 
as if it were some inaccessible or recondite source—are now 
labelled as simple purchases. It is, perhape, for the advan- 
tage of the Museum that an experienced dealer should be 


see in Mr. 
Wontner’s their 
own idea of Mr. 
Blackmore’s 
heroine. 


Mr. Alfred 
Strutt’s ‘* Move 
On,” reproduced 
in photogravure 
(( ada, Jones, 
and Co.), belongs 
to a very differ- 
ent school of 
art—that of 
actuality. A 
flower-truck re- 
turning from 
Covent Garden 
after the early 
morning market 
h as b een 
“ wrecked ” at 
Hyde Park 
Corner. The 
stalwart guardian 
of the public 
j exercis- 

rights 
the 
the 
pots and 
bright 
might 
had_ the 
catastrophe hap- 
— a few 
190urs later, 
when the stream of life had begun to flow eastwards. 
The important air of the constable and the depre- 
cating attitude of the flower-vyendor are most amusingly 
depicted. 
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OUR INTERESTING NOMADS. 


Of all the atrocious contrivances for making the lives of 
the brute creation drearily miserable I hold that the most 
cruel is the establishment of what is called a Zoological 
Garden. To imprison for life so noble a creature as a lion, 
to set him up im a cage ten feet by five, with the sun 
blazing in his poor blinking eyes, to expose him to the 
criticism of ’Arry and the giggles of Mary Ann, to provide 
him with a shin of beef as his daily meal, and to turn him 
out to gnaw at it with hideous growls, while vicious little 
children are intruding upon his privacy and jeering at 
him with malignant scoffs and craven mockeries, seems to 
me no better than a mean and cowardly mimicry of the 
old Roman games of the amphitheatre. In the old 
days men did watch the wild beasts at their best; now 
we see them only at their worst, vulgarised down to the 
level of the human cad. 

Iam not going to dwell upon this repulsive subject; 
but, briefly, my objection to this paltry institution is based 
upon this fundamental position—that if you want really to 
know anything worth knowing about the wild animals, 
you must study them as they are to be met with when at 
liberty. All we have learnt about the wombat in 
Regent's Park was compendiously stated by a small boy in 
my hearing a year or two ago: ‘Please, Sir; he’s an 
animal that’s always turning head over heels”! 

But there are human creatures who can never be 
studied in confinement. They really are a very interesting 
species, and the pity is that they are slowly being improved 
off the face of the earth. They are Nomads who pass their 
lives in wandering; they have no homes, and they do not 
ask to be supplied with any; they resent the offer of a 
comfortable dwelling in which they shall be required to 
abide from year’s end to year’s end. Like the Ancient 
Germans, they hate settling down, and the towns and the 
streets are to themabomination. Many of them have tried 
these things, and found them wanting in all that makes life 
free and gay. We have almost got rid of our gypsies. 
More than once when I wasa boy have I had tea ina 
gypsy’s tent. What odd teait was! My pocket-money in 
those days was frightfully limited in quantity, but I 
remember only one occasion when I was asked to share it 
with my Romany friends. Once they sent me to fill the 
kettle at a pond, because, being dark, not a girl 
or woman in the camp would for all the world 
dare to face the Dukkerim who were most certainly 
prowling and malingering’ outside. Time and again 
they taught me—I should think quite a hundred words of 
their language. To this day I retain a few of them, and I 
have faint recollections of snatches of monotonous chants, 
with words thereunto belonging, which an old crone used to 
hum and mutter and wail and scream by turns, and she 
grew quite dangerously fierce once because, when I ought 
to have been dreadfully frightened, I burst out into that 
rarest of all sounds in a gypsy tent—to wit, a peal of boyish 
laughter. How picturesque they were, and, as far as I 
know, how entirely harmless! The Romanies have almost 
vanished—** Gone across the water” is the answer I get 
when I ask about them. 
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Forty years ago or so there was a certain landowner on 
the borders of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire who had 
lost his heart in his early youth to a gypsy girl, and had 
married her. I forget his name, and I forget the place 
too, but my impression is that it was somewhere between 
St. Neots and Sandy, that line of country through which 
the Great Northern Railway runs now. At the time I 
heard about the man he was an old man, and on his estate 
there werealways largeencampments of gypsiesto be found— 
orthere had been. He himself, I used to be told, lived in 
a tent, for his bride would never sleep in a house. 
The little hordes would come with droves of horses, 
which were allowed to wander over the old man’s 
property, and, of course, there were all sorts of 
strange stories current, some of which can hardly have 
been quite forgotten yet. Decent people chafed under the 
irritation of the nuisance at their doors, and there were 
whispers of robberies, which, however,were never brought 
home to anybody ; and a general belief that prize-fighters 
retired thereabouts when they were in training for a battle 
royal, and that blackmail was levelled on people who were 
‘* not quite straight,” and dark suspicions, too, of contra- 
band dealings in Jatty-pawny, and other wicked deeds and 
practices, all the more horrible because only darkly hinted 
at and whispered among the trembling ones at the Christmas 
fires. Why does not some wise man go down and gather 
up the fragments that must still be procurablejthereabout ? 

There must be still many old men—and hardly very 
old men—who remember Mahalia Hodge. When I 
remember her she was a lame old woman, who must have 
been quite six feet high in her youth. She, too, had 
married a Gentile. There were two brothers, Hodge by 
name, who had inherited a small patrimony from their 
father, at Hilton, in Cambridgeshire... The one was a very 
famous and very skilful trainer of dogs, in the days when 
setters and pointers wer: trained indeed, and this man lived 
alone with his dogs in a wretched tumble-down cottage, 
which he was always intending to rebuild and never did. 
He went as far as to buy the bricks and to stack them in 
his garden, and I remember seeing them there for 
all seven years unmoved, and there they had _ been, 
some thousands of them, for ten years before my time. 
But the people said he was a miser, and some said he 
was only waiting for his mother to die and then he 
would begin. The peculiarity of the man was that he was 
always carefully dressed, always had some valuable dogs 
about him, never spoke above his breath: a most plausible, 
peaceable, and inoffensive person, who apparently was as a 
god to any dog that ever barked, for he could do anything 
with them, and they would do anything for him. His 
brother—I think they called him Mike Hodge—was his 
senior by fifteen or twenty years, and he had married the 
queenly Mahalia. The pair lived in a rather sumptuous 
van, which was always, in my memory, drawn up in a lane 
abutting on the owner’s little estate. The inborn restless- 
ness of the woman never allowed her to remain at home for 
two days together. She would be found limping along, 
stubbornly and solitarily, miles away from the cart, and 
she professed to gain her livelihood by selling nets for 
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boiling potatoes in—do they boil potatoes in_ nets 
now?—and many a time and oft has she sold her 
nets at my back door. Once there was a vestry meet- 
ing at Hilton, and a resolution was passed that Mike 
Hodge should be compelled to pay rates to the parish, 
inasmuch as his van was a domicile and the wheels were 
fixtures. Next morning the van had disappeared! It was 
said that some of Mahalia’s people had come with horses in 
the night and dragged it away from its old position and 
deposited it half a mile off just inside one of the little fields 
which were the freehold property of the brothers. What 
happened afterwards I know not. They must all be dead 
now, and perhaps forgotten. But that is enough about 
them for the present, enough and perhaps to spare. 
AvGusTUS JESSOPP. 





An individual account of Christmas charity may be 
interesting. The Rector of St. Clement Danes and Clare 
Market is most anxious to acknowledge the generous 
response which he received to his appeal on behalf of 
the poor at Christmas. He has been able to supply, in 
their own homes, 800 families with 3000lb. of beef, 3000 
loaves of bread, 400 1b. of tea, and 20 tons of coal. In 
addition to this, 180 men, 236 women, 410 youths, and 
386 girls have been provided with dinner, consisting 
of meat pies, plum-pudding, and lemonade. An exhi- 
bition of marionettes was given on four evenings, and, 
before leaving, each person was presented with a bag 
of sweets, oranges, apples, and cake ; also an article 
of clothing such as a shirt, scarf, stockings, socks, shawl, 
skirt, cap, &c. The small children, numbering 320, have 
been entertained at tea, amused with magic lantern and 
a Christmas-tree, from which, in addition to the bag of 
sweets, cake, apples, and oranges, each received a toy. 

A new distribution of the regular troops, cavalry and 
infantry, stationed in Great Britain and Ireland has been 
ordered with a view to mobilisation for home defence. The 
greater part of the regiments and battalions are henceforth 
assigned to form three Army Corps. The First Army 
Corps, of twenty-five infantry battalions, including the 
Guards at London and Windsor, would be drawn from 
Aldershot, Woolwich, Plymouth, Dublin, and the south of 
Ireland; the Second Army Corps from Portsmouth, 
Colchester, York, and many stations in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and in the north and west of Ireland; the 
Third would consist of four regular battalions, from 
Aldershot, Dover, and Shorncliffe, and twenty - one 
battalions of Middlesex, Surrey, Yorkshire, and Notting- 
hamshire militia. Three cavalry regiments— the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, the 4th Hussars, and the King’s Dragoon 
Guards—are allotted to Army Corps duty, besides the 
Life Guards, Horse Guards, and 17th Lancers, already 
forming the Ist Cavalry Brigade, at London and Hounslow, 
and those at Aldershot, Dublin, York, Preston, and 
Manchester, which compose the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Cavalry 
Brigades. The Artillery, Engineers, and other troops for 
the proposed Army Corps have been assigned by previous 
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Richly engraved Lady's Card Case, Solid Silver, 
lined Silk, with Silver Pencil, £3, 


Elegantly Chased Solid Silver Comb Tray. 
£1 2s. 6d. ‘ 
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NOVELTIES IN SOLID SILVER, 
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Two Solid Silver Muffineers, in 
best Morocco Case, £1 12s. 


Two Solid Silver Muffineers, in best 
Morocco Case, £3 10s. 


AWARDED THE 
CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 


Elaborately Chased Solid Silver Bowl, 
with Sifter to match, in best 


Morocco Case, £4 158, 





GOODS FORWARDED 
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Solid Silver Kettledrum Bowl, 


Ewer, and Tongs, beautifully Four Solid Silver Salts, with Scallop Border, 


and Ball Feet, and Four Spoons to match, in best 
Morocco Case, £2 5s. 


Manufactory: CLERKENWELL. 


Solid Silver Sugar Bowl and Cream Ewer, beautifully Fluted Solid Silver Fern Pot-Holder, with 
and Gilt inside, Six Silver Tea Spoons and Sugar Tongs, with T 


Fluted Bowls, fitted in best Morocco Case, £9 


Six Solid Silver Tea Spoons and Sugar Tongs, with Twist 
Shanks and the new elegantly carved Cherub Heads, in fluted Queen Anne Style. in Terra-Cotta Lining, £1 7s. 64.; 
best Morocco Case, £3 10s. best Morocco Case, £4 10s. £1 15s.; £2 10s. ™ 


COLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 1/2, RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Messrs, JAY'S Experienced Assistants and Dress-Fitters attend by desire at any Address in TOWN or COUNTRY. 


They take with them DRESSES, MANTLES, and MILLINERY, besides PATTERNS of MATERIALS, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the Warehouse. 
REASONABLE ESTIMATES are also given for HOUSEHOLD MOURNING. 


0 A mS 


MOURNING HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGERS «an ue “BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” or Cough and Voice Lozenges, as 


freely as requisite—containing no Opium, or anything that can Injure the System. 


They are invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incident 


to yocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of melodious enunciation, effectually clearing and strengthening the voice. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


‘t#)° Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 


Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; 


Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. 


Clear and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, and are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple, CHILDREN can use them, as they assist expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


‘“Messrs. John I. Brown and Sons, Boston. 


**Gentlemen—For sudden affections of the Bronchial Organs I use, and most cheerfully recommend, ‘ Brown’s Trocues.’ 
and indispensable by numerous artists of my acquaintance, BOTH IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


enunciation.—-Yours truly, 


‘Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 17, 1879. 

They are regarded as most eligible, convenient, 

They seem to act specially on the organs of the voice, and produce a clear 
“MARIE ROZE MAPLESON.” 


Ask for and obtain only ““BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES," which, after forty years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction 


SOLD BY 


of Physicians generally, and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country. 
DRUGGISTS 


ALL 


AND CHEMISTS AT 1s. 1!D. PER BOX. 





IN EVERY HOME A USE Is 


USEFUL TO FIREMEN. | 
Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell Street 
and Wilson Street, London, W.C., 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- 
neer, writes 
“ Aug. 27, 1890. 

“For many years past [ have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum- 
atism, colds, and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results, 

“TI have frequently ad vised firemen 
and others to try it, and know many 
instances of relief through its 
application, 

“ There are many like myself who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire- 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of your 
Embrocation will save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude. 

“An Illustration: On Monday last 
I got wet, and had to travel home by 
rail. On Tuesday I had rheumatism 
inmy lewsand ankles, and well rubbed 
my legs and feet with your Embro- 
cation. On Wednesday (to-day) I am 
wellagain, and the cost of the cure has 
been cightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in 
expensive remedy,” 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY 
OF FRICTION. 

Mr. Perer Geo. Wricut, Heath 
Town, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire, writes— “Jan, 7, 1890, 
“On Nov. 8 last year I was taken 

with a great pain and swelling inmy 

left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning I got downstairs on my 
hands and knees, so [ had to sitina 
chair allday, On the Friday about 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 
alivertisement for the Universal 

Embrocation, and sent 14 miles for a 

small bottle. I commenced to give 

my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. I rubbed it ten times 
that evening,and four times in the 

night. Saturday morning came: I 

could not go to market, so I set to 

work again with your Embrocation, 
and soon found that I could walk. | 
gave it a good rubbing every half- 
hour until five o'clock, when I put my 
boots on and walked four miles, and 

on Tuesday I walked six miles. I 

have never felt it since, and I shall 

always keep some in the house,” 


LUMBAGO. 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“About a fortnight ago a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical,” 





“And it I will have, 


FOOTBALL. 


Forfar Athletic Football Club. 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it,” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
From “ Victorina,” “The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles,” 


RUNNING. 


A Blackheath Harrier writes— 

“ Draw attention to the benefit to 
be derived from using Elliman’s 
Embrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 


From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preventing and curing 
sore throat from cold.” 


CRAMP. 


Cuas, 8, AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 
“The coolies suffer much from 
carrying heavy loads long distances, 
and they get cramp in the muscles, 
which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relleved at once.” 


ACHES, SPRAINS, AND 
STIFFNESS. 


A. F. GARDINER, Esq.(A.A.A.; L.A.C. 
Spartan Harriers’ Official Handi- 
capper), writes 
“After exercise it is invaluable 

for dispersing stiffness and aches. 

No athlete or cross-country runner 

should be without it.” 


ACCIDENT. 


From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London. 

“IT was recommended by my 
friend ‘ Victorina’ your Embrocation. 
and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties.” 


CYCLING. 


From L, FABRELLAS, St. Sebastian, 
Spain. 

“T am a member of a cycling club 
here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 


From A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
Romford. 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment.” 


or I will have none.” 

















FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S, 








casa —_ 
CATCHINC— RHEUMATISM, FOR THE BENEFIT OF ELLIMAN’S. 











FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN'S uUNiversaL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
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MUSIC. 
At the instance of royalty, a hitherto unperformed Mass, 
from the pen of a comparatively unknown lady-composer, 
has recently been introduced at one of the Royal Choral 
Society’s concerts. The event has created considerable stir, 
especially among native musicians of the fair sex, who, of 
course, perceive in this a new departure, whereby they will 
all be enabled to ‘‘join in the running” with front-rank 
composers like Sullivan, Mackenzie, Cowen, and Parry. 
Let them not be too sanguine. The chance that Miss 
Ethel M. Smyth was favoured with comes not to the 
many in this musical world of ours. Here was a lady 
who had studied under one of the most learned contra- 
puntists of the day—Von Herzogenberg, of the Berlin 
Hochschule—who had obtained a hearing for her orchestral 
works both at the Crystal Palace and St. James’s Hall, 
and who happened to possess in the Empress Eugénie a 
neighbour and friend with unlimited one in those 
circles where a request is the equivalent toacommand. From 
no other living source, probably, would Miss Smyth have 
secured the magic key that opened the doors of the Albert 
Hall for her. She was, therefore, an extremely lucky 
person—the more so because her Mass, although a very 
clever composition, was not in the remotest degree likely 
to win popular favour. It is, in fact, excessively 
difficult that no ordinary choral society would be venture- 
some enough to take it in hand; while not even the 
splendid choral and orchestral body conducted by Sir 
Joseph Barnby could succeed in making an adequate 
effect with more than an isolated number or two 
in the entire work. Nothing short of a minute analytical 
notice would suffice to make clear the points that call for 
admiration, as distinguished from the features to which 
objection can be raised, in Miss Smyth’s elaborately laid- 
out score. The complaint that some of the music, notably 
the more vigorous and rapid passages of the ** Credo” and 
the ‘* Gloria,” 


so 


savours too much of a masculine style carries 
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with it no particular reproach. If that at be natural to 
the composer there is no reason why she should not carry it 
out to its logical conclusion, so long as it does not too 
closely recall a certain illustrious master, or necessitate a 
conglomeration of executive obstacles out of proportion with 
the ultimate artistic result. But, meanwhile, there need be 
no hesitation in saying that the more melodious and 
delicate—we should, perhaps, have written more feminine— 
portions of the new Mass are those which are the most 
grateful alike to performers and listeners. The ‘ Bene- 
dictus” is absolutely beautiful, and had Miss Smyth’s 
claims to distinction rested upon this number alone she 
would, in the opinion of many, have been entitled to a 
leading place among the composers of the sex. The solo 
in the section just “mentioned was rendered with notable 
charm of voice and style by Miss Esther Palliser, who 
therein made a highly successful début as an oratorio 
singe r. 

At the Popular Concerts repetitions have been given 
of Schubert’s octet and Beethoven's septet, each ‘work 
being presented to an afternoon instead of an evening 
audience, or vice-versa. It was the turn of the former 
favourite this time to command a crowded auditory, 
and, with Mr. Egerton once more in his place 
as clarinetist of the party, the performance went from 
first to last without the semblance of a hitch. Mdlle. 
Clotilde Kleeberg, on her second appearance, introduced 
for the first time at the ‘‘ Pops” Schumann's delightful 
‘* Kinderscenen,” and invested them with just the fitting 
measure of simple, unaffected charm. These lovely pieces, 
like most of Schumann’s pianoforte works, only require to 
be made familiar in order to ensure certain popularity. 
At the Saturday concert of Jan. 21 the vocalist, Mr. 
Plunket Greene, ‘brought forward Schubert’s beautiful, but 
little-known song, “Litanei »”’ which he sang with his 
customary depth of feeling and intelligence, earning two 
hearty recalls. On the same afternoon he was heard in 
three of the Irish songs arranged by Professor Villiers 
Stanford. The programme of the following Monday opened 
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with Dvorak’s pianoforte quintet in A major, Op. 81, Lady 
Hallé, Messrs. Borwick, Ries, Straus, and Piatti being 
the executants. It also included a couple of pianoforte 
novelties—namely, a ballade in G minor, Op. 42, No. 2, 
by Professor Stanford, and a “ Théme Varié,” in A 
major, the third of a set of ‘‘ Miscellanea,” forming 
the Opus 16 of M. Paderewski. In the rendering of both 
these compositions Mr. Leonard Borwick displayed his 
wonted purity of mechanism, allied with a faithful regard 
for the composer’s intentions, and his efforts received the 
due reward of undoubted merit. The ballade is still in 
manuscript, but the variations have already been published 
by a Berlin firm. 

The fourth London Symphony Concert of the series 
(Jan. 19) was well attended, and, albeit devoid of novelty, 
proved thoroughly ae Mr. Henschel secured a 
first-rate performance of Brahms’s second symphony, 
Liszt’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ Tasso : Lamento e Trionfo,” and 
the overture to ‘‘ Tannhiuser” —works well calculated to 
test the capacity of his orchestra as well as to exhibit the 
peculiarities of three more or less distinct branches of the 
modern German school. The instrumental soloist of th« 
evening was that clever pianist, M. Jose »~ph Slivinski, who 
was heard to advanti ige in Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. 
Rarely, if ever, have the technical difficulties of this 
work been vanquished with greater brilliancy and ease, 
The new American contralto, Mrs. Katharine Fisk, gave a 
splendid rendering of the air ** Amour, viens aider,” from 

Saint-Saéns’s *‘ Samson et Dalilah.” 


A terrible domestic tragedy has taken place at Hove, 
Brighton. A Mr. A. Black, a tutor of science with a 
University degree, on Tuesday night, Jan. 17, having 
locked up his house, murdered his wife and a young child 
with a hammer and a knife, and then poisone vd himself. It 
was not discovered till Thursday. A coroner's inquest has 
found that the deaths were caused by the temporary insanity 


of Mr. Black. 








If you care to preserve 
your health, read attentively 
the leaflet below. 








Whoso shall read this page will 
find therein good counsel and salu- 

tary advice. 
When the weather is cold and damp, 
and fogs prevail, a cold is easily caught 
a draught is sufficient to determine it. 


counteract the consequences, if you 


To 
cough, take Géraudel’s Pastilles, containing 


the purest essence of Norway pine tar. 


These FPastilles infinitely superior 


are 


all without 


to analogous preparations, 


presenting the objectionable features of 


most other remedial agents, whose action 


ts due only to their dangerous narcotic 
ingredients. 

Géraudel’s Pastilles act, by inhalation 
and absorption, directly upon the respira- 


tory organs—the larynz, the bronchia, and 


the lungs. 
invaluable 


as a_ remedy 


They 


are 


for coughs, colds, sore throat, bronchitis, 


laryngitis, asthma, hoarseness, catarrh, §e. 
The action of Géraudel’s Pastilles is 
instantaneous in nervous coughs, and they 
are more efficacious and cheaper than any 


fil 


other medicines for all throat and chest 
affections. 
Upwards of five 


patients are cured every year by means of 


hundred thousand 





Géraudel’s Pastilles. More than forty 


thousand have sent testimonials as to 


their wonderful efficacy, among whom are 





doctors, actors, teachers, clergymen, officers, 





magistrates, Sc. 
Price per case of 72 Pastilles, with 
descriptive notice and directions for use, 


Ls. 13d. 


Can be ordered through any Chemist, or 





post free on receipt of price, from the 

Wholesale Dépét for Great Britain and 

Colonies: FASSETT and JOHNSON, 
Snow Hill, London, E.C. 














LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
on , . . , Darr ’ r 
| RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison Road). 
Return Tickets, Loudon to Brighton, available one ™ r th 
Cheap First Class Day Ticket Brighton every We ' 
From Victoria 10 a.m.- Fare 12s. 6d., incluc ling Pullman Car 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Ticke 0 
From Victoria and London Bridge every 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarin m and Royal | avilio n 
Cheap First Class Day Ticke 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. at 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday t 
Return Tickets from L« F tener > 
Pullman Cars run in Le rains. 
Through Booking ton "tr m Principal Stations 
On the Railways! in the Northern and Midland Districts 


| ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, 
EASTBOURNE WINTER SEASON Fast 

every Weekday. 

From Victoria—9. a.m., 12 noon, 1.90 p.m 
4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only 

From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m.,2 
also 5.5 p.m. to East bourne only 

All Trains First, Second, and Third Class, except 
Fast bourne. 


\ TORTHING. — Every Weekday 
First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
138. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victori: 
uvery Saturday Cheap First Class Day ‘Tickets from 
10.40 a.m. Fare lla. 


AND 
Trains 


and 3.27 p.m., also 


5p.m., and 4.5 p.m 


4.) p.m. to 


Cheap 


P- ARIS. —SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


Impréved Special Express Service (Weekdays 


London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class +) Class. 
Victoria — dep 5.00 p.m aris 

London Bridge o ° London Bridge 
Paris arr. 8.0 a.m. | Victoria 


lf aria to London (1, 2 
dey 


arr 


+0) pom 
) a.m 


First. ¢ 


ie. Sal. ; 


sania etal 
Return, First, 
Powerful Steamers, with ex mn 

T rains run alongside Steamers at Ne whaven and Dieppe 


FOR Fu LL PARTICULARS see 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Sts 
following Branch Offices where lick 
West-End General Offices, 2, R 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Traf 
Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate 
142, Strand. 
(By Order) 


Time Books 

and at the 
ne obtained 
Piccadilly, and 
Hays's Agency 


; and Gaze's Office, 





A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET ne of the finest available 
Freehold Sites in the City of I Land Tax redeemed), 
only one door from Bartholomew Lane and the Bank of 
England, between the Sun Fire and Life Insurance Office and 
the North British and Mercantile Fire and Life Insurance 
Office, also abutting upon the Exchange, and imme- 
diately opposite the “y yal Exchange. For SALE, with pos- 
session, by direction of Messrs. Prescott and Co in consequence 
of Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell, and Co., Limited, 
having removed to their new banking house, #, Cornhill. 

\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, 

4 FARMER, and BRIDGEWATER (in conjunction with 

Messrs. PERCY MATTHEWS and MAJ ras WS) are poetrncted 

to SELL, at the MART, in the City of Le SDAY, 

FEB. 21, at TWO, the well-known FRE ENOL ‘D P hor ERTY, 

62, Threadneedle Street, for so many years the banking premises 

of Messrs. Preseott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co. The Building 

(which extends over the entrance passage to the open ox martyard 
on the east side of and belonging to the property) has the fine 

frontage of about 49 ft., with ample de pth the entire area being 

about 3900 ft. super. It possesses ancient lights on the north, 
east, and west sides, as well as on the commanc ling eo uth frontage 
to Threadneedle Street, so that every facility is presented for the 
erection of a bank, insurance office, or othe r modern building 
suitable to this grand position and the requirements of present 
times. Particulars of Messrs. G. Hudson, Matthews, and Co., 

Solicitors, 32, Queen Victoria Street. The property may be 

viewed by orders from Messrs. Percy Matthews and Matthews, 

Auctioneers, 8, Old Jewry; and of Messrs. Det« nham, Tewson, 

Farmer, and Bridgewater, Auctioneers, a, Cheapside, of whom 

particulars may also be had. 
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For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet aaa and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coas 


Stock 





The Principality has a tro etation, yet the summer 


heat is always tempered by the 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
as in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bat hing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments on the banks o: t the Rhine—Theatre, Concerta, 
Venetian Fetes, && 


town in the world that can compare in 
» with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
ns—not only by the favoured climate 
scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
of illness or disease, or for the restoration 


There is, perhaps, n¢ 
the tbeanty of its positi 
fascination ond attract ie 
and by the inviting 
kind for relief in case 
of health. 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant 
| pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the 
rendezvous of the ariat« seratic world, the pot most frequented 
| by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco and Monte Carlo enjoy 
| @ perpetual spring. 
| 





Monte Carlo is only thirty-two 
minutes from N ice 


REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR 
hooM TIDMAN’S SEA SALT 
Patronuised by 1¢ Royal Family. 
Should be used in every cave of Weakness, Kheumatiem, &¢ 
and for all Children in the Daily Bath. Nothing so fortifies and 
invigorates the constitution. Of all Chemists, Grocers, &¢ 
Wholesale of TrpmAwn and Sow, London, E. To avoid worthless 
and injurious substitutes, ask for Tidman's. 


hours from London and forty 
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A SERVANT OF LIFE. | HEALTH, CHARACTER, AND CONDUCT. 


No function of the human organism is healthily per- | It is useless to tell sufferers to employ their minds and 





formed without the production of electrical phenomena, | bodies in useful work and to forget their disorders so 
for scientific investigation has placed it beyond doubt 


that whenever and wherever chemical action takes place 


long as the cause of their troubles is not removed: 


How can it be expected that when they are fatigued by 


electricity is evolved. The electric current ministers as | the least exertion they can occupy themselves by 
a servant to life, and it therefore follows that, if from any 


‘ause there is a deficient natural supply of electricity to 


studying, walking, or other exercise ? Even in conver- 
sation they frequently lose the thread of it, and 
repeatedly find their memory failing them. What can 
they do? Physie will not cure them—perhaps the 
les ding physicians have failed to afford them any relief, 
and they have consequently become hopeless. It is to 
such as these that Mr. Harness’ new combined Electro- 
pathic Belt and Suspensory is so strongly recommended, 


the nerves which govern or direct some particular func- 


tion of the body, such a supply from an intrinsic source 


will restore the function and maintain it in healthy 


condition. 
pathy, the method adopted by the Medical Battery 
Company (Limited), at their Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W., really rests. 
The result of the application of electricity when 
It is invariable 


This is the true principle upon which electro- 


as by its gentle and continuous action invigorating 
electric currents are imperceptibly generated and 
conveyed direct from the spinal cord to the affected 
parts. It is this scientifically constructed and conve- 
nient appliance which silently but surely acts upon the 
vause of the patient’s 
effecting a wonderful change in his health, 


properly directed admits of no mistake. 
in its effects, because it is an application of a scientific 
Electricity 
It possesses un- 


principle in accordance with a natural law. 
does not act merely as a stimulant. 
doubted tonic, sedative, and alterative properties, which 
have widened the scope of its curative value, and 


vital organs, and removes the 
disease, 
character, and conduct, and speedily enabling him to 


, yf ve: : turn to his natural tastes and habits, ar njoy e 
established it in a position absolutely unrivalled by any wR ais, GRE enjoy once 


other remedial agent. The electropathic method of 
directing mild currents of electricity centrally to the 


more the full vigour of youth with all its accompanying 
pleasures. 


system in a convenient and agreeable manner by wearing 
an Electropathic Belt, generating without inconvenience 
a constant current of electricity, has achieved remarkable 
These Belts, which have 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. TAYLOR, 


Retired Bengal Staff Corps, The Rosery, Ashburton, South 


results in a safe and simple way. Devon, writes, Noy. 7, 1892: ** Since myreturn from India 


alleviated the sufferings of so many sufferers, are | some six years ago I had much trouble from sciatica pains, 


exceedingly comfortable to wear, give wonderful | accompanied with liver attacks, which came on at inter- 


support and vitality to the internal organs of the body, 


vals, sometimes of two weeks and at others of a month, 


improve the figure, prevent chills, impart new life and | in most cases laying me up for three or four days. About 


vigour to the debilitated constitution, stimulate the 


organie action, promote the circulation, assist digestion, | Electropathie Belts, and since then I have never been 


and promptly renew that vital energy the loss of which | troubled for more than a day with the same pains, and 


is the first symptom of decay. Their healing properties | then in much less degree, which I attribute to the fact 


stimulate the functions of | of wearing the Belt regularly. I may mention that I 
tried for a time wearing an ordinary flannel belt, but as 
I began to suffer again I returned to wearing your 
I shall be much 
obliged if you will have the Belt I enclose repaired as 


You are at liberty to use this letter if 


are multifarious. They 


various organs, increase their secretions, give tone to 
muscle and nerves, relax morbid contractions, improve 
nutrition, and renew exhausted brain force. Besides | appliance, with the same good effect. 
these benefits, the mind is maintained in a buoyant, 
cheerful state, and every faculty is stimulated to the 


highest condition of intellectual strength. 


soon as possible. 
you think fit.” 
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a year and a half ago I was induced to try one of your 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 


Visitors to London should not fail to visit the Electro- 
pathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, 
W.., established in 1879, and now the most prosperous 
electro-medical establishment in the world. Mr. Harness’ 
world-famed Curative Electropathic Belt appliances 
may be seen scientifically tested, and thousands of 
original convincing testimonials may be personally 
inspected. Sufferers from any obstinate nervous, rheu- 
matic, or organic disorder are specially invited to eall 
and avail themselves of a free personal consultation. 
Special department for the se ientific treatment of rup- 
ture, varicocele, hydrocele, and kindred ailments. In a 
country where suc ‘+h maladies as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, and other kindred diseases are so general, 
and where nervous disorders prevail to so great 
an extent, everyone must feel some interest in an 
Institute which has been raised for, and ‘has emi- 
nently succeeded in doing, a_ great and good 
work for the cure and prevention “of much human 
suffering. Time was when medicinal remedies were 
looked upon as the only hope of regaining impaired 
vitality, and it was only ‘when these had failed to bring 
about recovery that the sufferer would ask the question, 
“Ts Electricity a restorative ?”’ This, fortunately, is 
not the case to-day. <A visit to the Electropathic and 
Zander Institute will give all the corroborative proof 
which is needed that Electricity is not only a valuable 
restorative, but is the only therapeutic agent that may 
be relied upon to succeed. ‘Those of our readers who 
reside at a distance, or who are otherwise unable to 
call and avail themselves of a free personal con- 
sultation, should preserve this notice and _ write 
without delay for descriptive illustrated pamphlet 
and book of testimonials. The latter contains copies 
of hundreds of letters received from all parts 
of the country, and from all classes of society, whom 
they have relieved of various nervous, muscular, and 
organic affections, including the following: Nervous 
Exhaustion, Physical Debility, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, 
Brain Fag, Hysteria, Epilepsy, Melancholia, Paralysis, 
Vitus’ Dance, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lum- 
| bago, Defective Circulation, Poorness of Blood, In- 
digestion, Diarrhaa, Liver Complaints, Flatulence, 
Constipation, Kidney Disorders, Ladies’ Ailments, 
Internal Weakness, Tropical Diseases, Impaired Vitality, 
Pains in the Back, Weak and Languid Feelings, Chest 
Complaints, Corpulence, Rupture, &c. 

We wish to impress on our readers that the Com- 
pany’s only address is the Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (at the corner 
of Rathbone Place). 











All Goods Sold at Wholesale Prices. 
SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in 
Exchange or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate 
at a Specially Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. 
NEW HEART LOCKETS. Best Gold. Real Stones, 
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New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin [ > 
containing 24 Diamonds and 1 P arl, £5 5s 0s * Y 
G (4 
io = 
2 oS 3 
* ? y 
¥ oo 
» = . New Double Heart ani 
0 ~~ © not Brooch, 
{ 4 X i. Stones set transparent, containing 41 
a 4 . é Brilliants and 20 Rose Dis ainonds, £21, 
: Ss Same Brooch, all Roses, £12 12s, 
New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds and 1 whole ¥ « Y Ss 
Pearl, £4 48, Bracelet to maten, 20 5s. 7 y 
trooch and Bangle for ise? can still be had. a wd Ss 
r, with 
\f lear), 
" 35s. 
and she 
. No.2. 3 
No. lL. Smallersize 
Bril- 2 No. 3 
lant "i 
Contre, 50s. With 3 sm: re 
(Smallersize ) 
' Ruby, Sapphire 
we 30s,) Same price and B ‘ 
" rilliant 
New Double-Heait r nd) Ribbon Rar ™! th Ruby or 7s. Oe, 


Sapphire, or second quality, 10s. 6d. No.5 With Schoice 
: or with 3 Brilliants, 63g. Same Heartasa Pendant, 
. or with 3 Pearls, 158, Same Heart, 
second quality, with 3 Pearis, 10s, No.6. With choice Pearl, 
15s. Gd. ; or with Brilliant, Ruby, or Sapphire, 30s, Best quality 
Beid Necklet, as above, 308. ; & shade smaller, 218, Small trace- 
link Nec klet to fit either, Solid Gold, 1 


Brooch, containing 31 Brilliants and 1 
Pearl, Stones set transparent, £5 15s. Pearls, 35s. 
with 3 bre lliants, 37s. 6d 


Designs are Exact Size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. 


Best Gold Brooch, 
Brill ants, 50s., or 


Best Gold Pendant, set with Pearl or 

Ruby, 21s.; or Brilliant, 32s, 

Bracelet to 
£ 


New Diamond & 
Containing 18 Brilliants,17 Rubies,and Rx ses, in Horseshoe and whole Pearl centre, £8 15s. 
13 Rose Diamonds, £10 10s 


New Scarf Pin, Stones om in 
g Wase 3itransparent, Rubies anc * 
" Diamonds, 30s, Sapphires Sapp 


Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free. 


set with ¢ 
with 2 













428, 








match, with Rul iy 


3 15s.; or Brilliant, £4 4s, 


SPECIALTY. New Diamond Sun Stones set trans- 
parent, forming Brooch or Hair-pin, and sols rining 
193 Diamonds, weighing about 5 carats, £42, Larger 


size, £63, Smaller sizes, , £25, £17 17s., se 12s. 


hbies&2Sapphires 
Brilliants, no 


- New Brooch,2 Ru 
Ruby Brooch at ends of bars, a 


Os. One Heart 
Brilliants and one in Rubies. 
hires and Diamonds same price. 








and Diamonds, same price. 









Handsome Diamond Pendant, 
containing 50 Brilliants, no Ro 

forms also Brooch or Hairpin, Solid 
Stones set transpirent, £17 15s. | size, 








Heart Bar Brooch, 
Rrilliants and 
5 15s. 


New R bbon and 
containing 31 
2 Pearls, 





Iilustrated L ist} 
post free of our 
noted English 
uarter chiming 

rrandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 
New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies duced prices. 
or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. For Wedding 





Best Gold Brooch, set with choice Pearls, £1 158. 
All Gold, £1 5s. 










Rest Gold Swallow 

and Heart Pen- 

dant, Real Pearls 

and = Brilliant, 
£2 15s. ; 


of the most use- 
ful & recherché 


acabegees-ngy many letters 


or with Pearl cen- 


tre to Heart, Grand, | Métro-f our precious 
£1 








Same in Silver, 1s., 18.2d. & 1s, 6d. cach. 


Gifts or present-| New Brooch, containing 3 Stones set transparent 
ations they ure whole Pe arts 2 Brilliants, 4 Rose YY ~~ £5 5s. ; 
admittedly one and 2 Rubies or Sapphires, 


Bracelet to match, with Rubies or Sap phires instead of Pearls, £8 15s. 
NOTICE.—We have had so 


Makers of the] our Diamonds are real, we 
clocks at the} hereby beg to state that all 


» . Victoria,} also all Metals we use. 









Gold Sate ty Pin Brooshes this 
; larger, 4g 6d, and 5s. 6d. 









New Cluster Ring,contain- 
ing 8 Brilliants and 1 Ruby 
or Sapphire, £8 15s, 





New Double-Heart Brooch, 
containing 13 Rubies or 
Sapphires and 27 Brilliants, 


asking whether 





stones are wos 


17s. 64. ’ Bailey's Q 
, é ailey's, and | do not sell or kee Tmitatie New hy_s f 
New Becetss, os £8 15 ‘ 9 Savoy Hotels, Goods of any sort. ° i mc y aa = 
. ‘ 
no Roses, 8. taining 23 Dian ty 









London and 





New Moon Brooch, 
with whole choice White Brilhants, 







New Bracelet, £10 10s., set with 6 fine Brillinnts, 
1 Rupby and Sapphire, and a fine whole Pearl, entTe, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 


6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, 


New Bangle, all Bypass, _ 4 Roses, 
Pearl © 5 5s. 





@w’ An experienced Assist~ 
ant sent to 


a Selection of Goods. 


£15 10s. Same Brooch in Rose 


JEWELLERS, AN D- SILVERSMITHS, 


and 1 Ruby, £51 
or with wed 
centre, £6 15s 
Large * agg £1?) ids. 
£15 £25 10s., 
A thes 10s. 
Choice whole Pearl 
Bead Necklace for 
above, £5 5s. 


“ All prices below 
containing 25 Army and Navy 


£21, Smaller size, Stores.” 
Diam ond 10 10s. and £778. Court Circular. 





any part of 
Suburbs with 







New Crescent and Comet 
Brooch, containing 18 Bril- 
liants (no Roses), 3 Rubies, 
and 2 whole Pearls, Stones 
set transparent, £5 5s. 












AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 8, 1892) of Mr. Alexander Rose 
Johnston, J.P., late of Broomfield, Stanmore, Middlesex, 
who died on Dee. 11, was proved on Jan. 11 by Mrs. 
Pauline Annette Malin Johnston, the widow, Edward Leigh 
Heseltine, and Charles Hulbert, three of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate in the United Kingdom 
amounting to over £81,000. The testator gives £500, and 
all his wines, consumable stores, and live and dead stock 
to his wife; his residence, Broomfield, with the household 
furniture, effects, and chattels, to his wife, for life; £4000 
each to his sons on attaining twenty-five; £3000 each to 
daughters on attaining that age or marrying; a special 
further legacy of £10,000 to his eldest son, James Tait 
Johnston, to be paid on the death or marriage again of his 
wife; £500 to his nephew, Henry Augustus Johnston; an 
anmauty of £100 each to his sisters, Mrs. Reid and Mrs. 
Macandrew ; and legacies to servants. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, or during widowhood, she maintaining and educat- 
ing his children until they attain a vested interest in the 
legacies to them. On the death or marriage again of his 
wife, the residue is to go to all his children, in equal shares, 
but moneys advanced to or settled upon children are to be 
brought into account. 

The Irish probate (sealed at Dublin) of the will (dated 
Dec. 7, 1885) of Mr. Richard Longfield, D.L., late of 
Longueville, County Cork, granted to Richard Edmund 
Longfield, the son, one of the executors, was resealed in 
London on Jan. 14, the value of the personal estate in 
England and Ireland amounting to over £58,000. The 
testator bequeaths £600 to his wife, Mrs. Jemima Lucy 
Longtield, - addition to the provision made for her by 
sottlement; £2000 to his daughter, Johanna Jemima, and 
£10,000, upon trust, for her; two sums, amounting 
together to £25,000, to his son Augustus Henry; a certain 
‘3000, upon trust, for his wife for hfe, and then 
and he settles the demesne of Waterloo 

appoints his son Richard Edmund 


Cc har re of £ 
for his said son; 

upon him. He 
residuary legatee. 


NDON 


The will and codicil (both dated Dec. 19, 1892) of Mr. 

John Gibson, late of 13, Great Queen Street, Westminster, 
architect, who died on Dec. 23, were proved on Jan. 14 by 
Edward Gibson, the nephew, and Alfred Holbrow, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
over £53,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society ; £500 to each of his executors ; 
£1500 additional to the said Alfred Holbrow; and legacies 
to relatives and others. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his brother, George Gibson, his sister, Harriette 
Gibson, Mrs. Charlotte Gibson (the widow of his late 
brother Edward Millward Gibson), and to his nephew, the 
said Edward Gibson, and the other children of his said late 
brother, in equal shares. 
(dated July 1, 1889), with a codicil (dated 
of Mr. Edward Furley, M.D., late of 43, 
Church Road, St. a Sea, who died on Dee. 6, 
was proved on Jan. 17 by Walter Furley, the son, John 
Furley, the nephew, and William Norman Wightwick, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £52,000. The testator gives some freehold 
property at Maidstone and Beltinge, Kent, to his son, 
Walter; his residence, 43, Church Road, with the furni- 
ture and effects, except various articles specifically 
bequeathed to his other children and to grandchildren, to 
his daughters, Frances Mary and Beatrice Martha; £50 
each to his said daughters; and £50 each to his executors, 
Mr. John Furley and Mr. Wightwick. The residue of his 
property he leaves, upon trust, for his children, Walter, 
Edward Mainwaring, Frances Mary, and Beatrice Martha, 
in equal shares, but certain advances made to them are to 
be brought into account. 

The will (dated Feb. 9, of Mr. 
Farmer, engineer and railway signal manufacturer, for- 
merly of Heath Lodge, Hampstead, and late of Ifold, near 
Billinghurst, Sussex, who died on Dee. 12, was proved on 
Jan. 11 by Rowland Plumbe and Charles Hodgson, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£47,000. The testator bequeaths £100 each to his 
executors ; an annuity of £200 to his brother, William ; an 


The will 
July 8, 1892), 


1887) John Stinson 
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annuity of £52 to his sister, Meee: id £1000 each to his 
nieces, Theodosia Mark and Luc y Elizabeth Mark. The 
residue of his real and person: al estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his daughter, Mrs. Emily Mary Olivia Constable, 
and his son, Corrall Farmer, in equal shares, 

The will (dated July 28, 1886), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 25, 1892), of Mrs. Frances Sarah Cary, late of 
Gloucester House, Southampton, who died on Nov 20, was 
proved on Jan. 4 by the Rey. John Butler Harrison and 
Francis Sladen Harrison, the nephews, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£24,000. The testatrix bequeaths £100 to the Royal 
South Hants Infirmary; and many legacies to executors, 
relatives, friends, and servants. The residue of her estate 
she gives equally between her niece, Mary Ann Hyde 
Harrison, and her nephew, the said Francis Sladen 
Harrison. 

The will 
(dated March 14, 
Barker, formerly of 


(dated Aug. 16, 1888), with a codicil 
1892), of Lady Katharine Raymond 
Fairford Park, Gloucestershire, 
and late of 31, Onslow Gardens, who died on Dec. 2, 
was proved on Jan. 13 by Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
John Edmund Commerell, V.C., G.C.B., and Harry 
William Lyall, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to over £21,000. The testatrix leaves 
certain charges she is entitled to on the Fairford estates, 
upon trust, during the life of her son, Perey Fitzharding 
Raymond Barker, for the benefit of him, his wife, and 
children, and then to go with the Fairford estates; the 
trust funds of her marriage settlement, upon trust, for her 
stepdaughter, Leonora Raymond Barker, for life, and 
then to go with the Fairford estates; the plate, pictures, 
diamonds, and books as described, subject to the use, for 
life, by her said stepdaughter of part of the plate, to go as 
heirlooms with the Fairford estates; and £100 to her 
executor, Sir J. E. Commerell. The residue of her property 
she gives to her said stepdaughter. 

The will (dated May 15, 1890) of Major-General John 
Peel, late of Corfe Lod ge, Wimborne, Dorset, who died on 
Nov. 17 at Beltinge, near Herne Bay, was proved on 
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EDSTEADS 
BEDSTEADS 
APLE and CO. have seldom less 


than 10,000 BEDSTEADS in stock, com- 
sing some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
: wide, ready for immediate 
‘ 2 day of purchase if desired. The 
disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only where but a limited stock is 
cept are thus avoided. 


YHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 
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5 ft. 6 in. 














POsPitat BEDSTEADS 
Gon )OL BEDSTEADS 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of Cots and Be dsteads, suit- 
( ivate Families, Se hoo ls, Hospitals, 
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magnificent collection on view in 


ed plate-glass door, and 
washstand with double tiled back, marble top, cupboard beneath, towel rods at ends ; 


sect complete in Lon lon. 


OIL 


Etchings, i ngravings, and Photogr 


THE UGANDA SUITE, £10 I5s 


HE UGANDA BED-ROOM SUITE in Polished Hazelwood, consisting of Wardrobe 


combined dressing chest and toilet 


large drawer underneath ; 
three chairs 





WEDDING PRESENTS 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 

COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS 
USEFUL PRESENTS 


SPECIAL CATALOCUE 400 USEFUL PRESENTS 


MA JE and CO. invite an inspection of their magnificent Collection of Ornamental and 


Articles, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Complimentary Presents, which will be found to be 


New Special Catalogue of Presents post free. 
P. AINTINGS, and WATER 
avures, Statuary (modern, and from the antiq: 
the enlarged galleries. 


COLOURS by 


table with glass affixed ; 


POST FREE 
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Electro Plate, Dinner rvices L Ln ps 
Glass, Lronmongery, Bat io aa Kit chen 
for residences of various sizes, post f 
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I ORMOUSE CLOTH is the new 

texture for Warm Curtains, very . 
drapes in graceful fe oliis will wear 
the new and 
and quite 


delightfully sof 
mimirably, and is now on show in all 
pretty Art Shades, Double wi Ith, 
inexpensive, Patterns free, 
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ABFtSTIC SCREENS 
h APLE and CO. have again by 


far the largest and best selection in London, 
including many artistic novelties in Louis Quinze 
and Seize, in richly gilt or carved frames 
dainty silken panels, as well as Hand-embroidered 
Japanese Screens, and others in French and 
Japanese Leather, together with numerous novel- 
ties in Tea Screens, 


DECORATIONS 
A™ DECORATORS 
\ APLE and CO. 





with 


carry out every 
kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
painting, plumbing, electric and hot water engi 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, amd gas-fittings 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 
addition to men of great practical experience, 
under whose superintendence work of the very 
highest class has been successfully completed, 


“A BOUT OUR HOMES” 

A Bout OUR HOMES” 

" A BOUT OUR HOMES ; 
2 Is.) 


Maple and Co, will be pl l 
to forward a COPY of this littl BOOK, whi ch 
contains much Interesting information upon 
DECORATION and other matters in connection 
with modern farnishing, free of charge, upon 
application. 


£10 15s 


the best and 


artists; also 
in sculptors. A 





Sole Agenta for Great Britain: 
MULLER & CO. (late H. Seeger), 
21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 





KODAK 


Is a Hand Camera 


Amateurs. 


PICTURES SQUARE OR 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


The Eastman Photo Materials Co., Ltd., 
115, Oxford Street, Loridon, W. 
Nice: Place Grimaldi. 


Paris : 4, Place VendOme. 


designed for | 
It is the most compact instrument | 
made, and with it the largest number of exposures 
can be made with the least number of operations, 

ROUND. 
NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY IS NECESSARY 

“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 


especially 


BUTTER - SCOTCH 
(The an. Sweet for Children), 
Ceaklly, whol $FmO 


2 LACT LG 4 
Laneet. 
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7 
FRAGRANT. REFINED. LASTING. 


LUNDBORG’S etariwes. 


The sweetest, most delicate, and most 
natural flower essences ever distilled, 





Of Chemists and Pecfumers, 2s, 6d. and 4s, 
European Agents: FASSET JC OHNSON, 32, Snow Hi i, 
L +i we 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY 


- To be had in Bottles LEI 
D R. D E JON G H’ of all Chemists. ENTLEY'S ‘Sen NOVELS. 


B Each in One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LIGHT-B ROWN a — | aNTLErs FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Half- Pints, 2s. 6d SELECTED FROM AMONG THE 


} 
. | so1T r re ’ . wT r . . . A 
| BEST WORKS OF FICTION OF EACH YEAR. 
Pints, 4s 9d. Each Volume can be obtained separately in crown &vo, cloth, 
Py Q t 9 pce yur “ egg ior pats * ge .* eee in fo 
Jnited Kingdom, and at all the leading Booksellers’ ane 
uar 8, 8. | Importers’ in the Colonies, and at the Railway Boukstalls 
| i 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints n India and Australia. 








AMONG THE 


Sole Consignees—-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited,  waresr appirions To THE SERIES HAVE BEEN 
‘OR LILIAS. By ROSA N. CAREY, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. I ; 7 
pane M RS. BLIGH. By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


' TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. N tn “Sie: Cl 
SCRUBB’S (:622.) AMMONIA 


| EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. By 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


MARY LINSKILL. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. By MAARTEN 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath, 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes, 


MAARTENS. 
(THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. By 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 


MARY LINSKILL. 
THE DEWY MORN. By RICHARD 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


JEFFRIES, 
1s. bottle for six to ten baths. By MARY Y LINSKIL L. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE 
SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 




















NORTHERN SEA. 
THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 
ene IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL, 





THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 
163. ,208.,228, per 100 (and upwards). Sampless5 for 1s, (14stamps.) 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH, 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 

Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


2s. Gd. per Bottle. 





FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price Is, 








For over a quarter of a century it 


has never failed to rapidly 
4% restore Grey or Faded x Qa 








Hair, in youth 
It or age. 


o : 
arrests ‘Sy Cases, 
Falling. 7 A 106; of all 
causes Luxu- is) Hairdressers 
riant Growth, is and Chemists. 
permanent, & Circulars on 
perfectly applica- 
harm- 





Wholesale 
Agents: 















R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 


less \e 
¢ 31.33, Beavers Street, W., 
and 91.95, City Roab, E.C., LONDON 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
CoLoun 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


ae NOTICE. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENN WER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG bane 217, FULTON STREET, und all thee sctntand 


CHOCOLAT - - MENIER. 


Awan ded 




















ake HE st. ‘HONOU RS 
TALL E XHIBITIONS, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


In §-1b. and }-lb, Packets, 





For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


aily Ce aete tae 
go b> 50 tons 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. — 








Sold Everywhere. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
a = PILLS. 


CockKLe’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOR LIVER, 





Cocke's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
) FOR BILF. 





(oCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR INDIGESTION, 





CocKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


























CLEVEDEN, 


| By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
MKS. BLIGH. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER, 
| GOOD-BYE, oe art 
JOAN cy. 
NOT WISELY, BU t 00 WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
SECOND THOUGHTS, | BELINDA, 
DOCTOR CUPID. | ALAS’ 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S TRIAL, 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES, 
NOT LIKE OTHER te 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED AND MARRIED. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS, 


LUXURIOUS. FINE. CUT BRICHT TOBACCO. | QUEENIES WHIM as 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
IR TD. VENDETTA. | THELMA. 
Lt | WORMWOOD. ARDATH. 








Watch and Chronometer othe | Se SOR coe veeaeae 
65 & G4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. | KITit AND KIN, 





PROBATION, 
ALDYTH. 
By MAARTEN MAARTE NS. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVEL INGH. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKL 
THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCHYARD. 
By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
from £2. GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT, 


GOLD WATCHES ? ¢ BERNA BOYLE, . 
from 25. £10 £10 | *y SS 
LADY'S GOLD KEYLESS | Too STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 
WATCH, | By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- | auokea 0D. 
manship, with keyless action, air, THROWN TOGETHER. 


damp, and dust tight, | 
| By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


CLOCKS. 
The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 
JEWELLERY 
A Large and Elegant 


Stock of 
every Description. 


SILVER WATCHES 








Ditto s 
smalonshaaabetchene HER DEAREST FOR. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


| win BY ROT 
THE EXECUTOR, 
COLD CHAINS THE WOOING O''T, 
| WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
| By JANE AUSTEN. 
The only Complete Edition, besides oe Bteventon 
Edition, upon hand-made paper, 
LADY SUSAN and THE WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK, 
EMMA 
NORTHANGE R ABBE iS oy PERSUASION, 
PRIDE AND PREJUDI 
SENSE AND SENSIBIL ry, 
By RICHARD JEFFRIES. 
THE DEWY MORN, 
By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX, 
By Baroness TAUTPH@US., 
THE INITIALS, 
QUITS! 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
MISS SHAFTO. 








THE CHEAPSIDE {-PLATE 


| KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


With Chronometer Balance and 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
produced, Air, damp, and dust 
tight. Ditto, in Gold, 212. 


Seautaetuvens’ Prices. 








LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
Jewelled, strong Crystal 
Glass, air, own and dust 





tight. THIRLBY HALL. 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER, 
Illustrated Catalogues a A fect 
Post Free. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
A GIRTON GIRL. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION 





PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 


HALF-CHRONOMETERS. to £250. on an . By MARCUS CLARKE. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- Arms and Inscriptions A STANDARD LD KEYLESS 3}-PLATE ‘OR THE TERM OF N ’ — 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, perth tm HALF.CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately B . sn = ps. RM OF HIS NATURAL LIFE, 
ylain polished or richly engraved, “ timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions. y HAW LEY . MART. " 

-plate, finely Jewelled movements, ution, Choc, gat Jewel- In massive 18-ct. a, with Menegrem richly BREEZIE LANGTON, 
Chronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned, By HECTOR MALOT. 
adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215, y NO RELATIONS. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT, LTp., “™ OND EE A OHARM 


Watch, Clock, & Jewellery Manufacturers, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London, SUocHSS: AND HOW HE WON IT. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY 
OLIVE VARCOE, 








ANONYMOUS. 

THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 

SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


Bin set FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
SEL ECTED FROM AMONG THE 
gr PEARL DENTIERICE, bestows on the toth« peu-lke rhitenes, | 2h von ean be ovate cepartly In row ta th 
frees them from tartar, and imparts to the breath a pienaing ragrance. Lene ogg ty | we obta llers’ mud Rail n crown SV, + 
i} 2s. 9d. Sold by Chemists. Unites ‘hate and at ea a Bouielere and 
Importers the Colonies, and at the R sf tall 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR -OIL, | _ i !sesaviei "7" © 
L ONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
An invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent, and prevents NEW BURLINGTON STREET 
it falling off and becoming dry. 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four small). Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queep 
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Jan. 10 by James Archibald Sticling, range sy alle inten Alfred Henry Puneet and iasatn Graves, the son, downe Place, Bnghton, with the furniture and effects and 
by the Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting £100, to his wife, Mrs. Annie Graves, and for life £200 per 
Corporation, the executors therein named, the value of the to £4448. The testator bequeaths to the trustees of the annum, to be secured by the bond of his son Algernon, 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £10,000. The Shakspere Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon the £200 per annum out of the Enfield and Bush Hill property, 
testator bequeaths £2000 to his lectin Archibald; £1500 following pictures—namely, ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” by and the rents, subject to a mortgage, of four houses at 
to his brother Edmund Yates ; £1000 to his brother William; Smirke, R.A.: ‘‘ Weird Sisters,” by Fuseli, R.A.; ‘‘Mac- Brighton; £100 per annum for the benefit of his son 
£500 to his sister, Lady Morier; £100 each to the children beth and Witches,” by Chalon, R.A.; ‘‘ Death of Cardinal Boydell, in addition to £600 per annum he has covenanted 
of the marriage of his late sister with his brother-in-law, Beaufort,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds; ‘Othello and Desde- to pay him; and some other other sq The residue of his 
Michael Biddulph ; and to the said Michael Biddulph two mona,” by Fradelle; ‘‘Shakspere attended by the Passions,” Property he leaves to his son Mr. Algernon Graves. 

silver-gilt racing cups left to him by his father, Lieutenant- by Romney ; ; “* Shakspere,”” by Angelica Kauffmann; Shak- 
General the R ight Hon. Jonathan Peel. All his real estate spere’s portrait found at Venice; ‘Scene at Gad’s Hill,” 








and the residue of his personal estate he gives to Mrs. by Smirke, R.A.; and ‘“ Earl of ee full The City of Atlanta, one of the old Dominion line of 
 enpees - Ann ee The said corporation ene length, the friend ‘of Shakspere, by Van Somer; to the American steam-ships, was destroyed by fire on Jan. 18 
Ss exec rs are cte retain as re ratio rO t » ; a . . we. ? sass : 
is executors are directed to retain as remuneration two anc N: onal Portrait Gallery, a portrait in oils of John Bur nett, while lying in dock at New York. 


a-half per cent. on the gross value of his real and personal painter, engraver, and author, by William Simpson, F.R.S. 


estate up to £2000, and one per cent. over that sum, and and to the President and Council of the Royal Academy of An insurrection has broken out in the negro and mulatto 


two and a-half per cent. on the gross income. Arts, Piccadilly, in trust for the purposes of the said Republic of Hayti, against the government of President 
The will (dated Jan. 27, 1888), with two codicils (dated Academy, the diploma signed by King George III. and Hippolyte. 
Feb. 11, 1888, and Sept. 17, 1890), of Mr. Henry Graves, granted to Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first President of the A terrible colliery disaster in Bohemia took place on 


late of 6, Pall Mall, printseller and publisher, who died on Royal Academy, and the diploma granted to Sir Thomas Tuesday, Jan. 24, at Dux, killing about eighty men, by an 
Aug. 23, was proved on Jan. 18 by Thomas Hoade Woods, Lawrence, P.R.A. He also gives his residence, 85, Lans- explosion of ‘‘ fire-damp” gas. 











sage Dr. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC fe 
. ec. “ge 





CURES D* TIBBALDS-= = 
PIMPLES SCURVY ULCERATED SORES = 
BLOTCHES BAD LEGS SCROFULA 
BOILS | ECZEMA RHEUMATISM 
CARBUNCLES ERUPTIONS GOUT, and other 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD AND SEIN. 


rhis is one of the BEST MEDIC INES in the WORLD for PURIFYING the BLOOD and IMPROVING the SKIN. \\ 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION AND A HEALTHY SKIN. SS 
Dr. TIBBALD’S BLOOD TONIC CREAM. : . 


THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE 


Fiurpera esa 


THE LATESTAND BEST MEDICINE FOR THE - | r t a paration for external ase, and all who value their Complexion should never be without it, as it ts 








the skin of all impuritic s, rashes, eczema, &c. The skin is rendered spotless, soft, clear, and 





iBLOOD«“COMPLE ts, 18. Bday 28 9d.» #8. Gder a0! LAs. The Cream. in Boxes, AS. Did. ai Zs 9d. 
{ I le of all London Warehous Foreign, Colonial, and other purchasers can { “a 
Ahbbddddsdsb Adda AbbsAAAAAAAAAALA ALL t by ap p i; ng direct to SMI T H AND CO., ¢ “ee mis ts, T aunton, Eng! in & LA AAA ee AA VvvvrrvereverV TTT TTT 















































ILEASURE CRUISES TO THE | YCEUM.—KING LEAR. TO- NIGHT, : at | mS Now READY. acs I UN( ‘ I L I. 

MEDITERRANEAN LEVANT.—Th ORIENT 4 Fight o' Clock d Every t until Fet inclusi‘ | Qik BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE, 4 4 I 
coy W'S Steam-al GAT N met - Nd On Feb. ¢ BECKET by ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON Box- | bh SARONETAGE. KNIGHTAGE, &c A NEW DRUG FOR_ DYSENTERY ND ye 

[PANY I 4 BARO? A ‘ ra . 
herse pow , LO FER. 2 f Cr t Office Mr J. Hurs n Five. Seats also booked by ‘on 1808 Testimonial from ai CLA BOR Ly INU M. Inet. 

E : s g »N ALGIER rt NIs egram.— LYC B M ‘Has for more than half a century been nagar’ 20 ntain . . i that I 
I l MINA Usk SANTS IRIN BEY- es > . «6 hing a history of all the great tit!ed families in the Empire. There te . 
Rt Da ft ALEX BE ( RE iy on Mt INDAY NIGHT , Feb. 6, ie urcely a page in the v ronan that is not full of interest ‘ ars te 
t ' ra HID GT AR will be produced BECKET, by ALFRED | € si 1 excellent ince ) nsiderable space | pus years 2 vm 
: LA aut TENNYSON. to the question ’ 
ORAZO. 347 tons x st WO-horse power My 63th Eprt ordinary 
x len LON DON MARCH 25 for a I -Six Days ee tees ry M <t irving . | yal 8vo, cloth price 38s Price 4 aomggge coa hty 
se tot SOUT OF s IN, GR ‘ CUNS * 5 —s as : ounos Ss < 8. Bo ens on ce 48, ti er « rom n 
c Ree 80 | rH F SPAI EEC! rANTI a een Ele r Mi ard London HARHI SON Asn SONS, Booktel rs and Stationer THE LUNGILE COMPANY. 23 Ludent my Ht 4 , ae on 
E I H MB First- ates a . oe - i aaiet oa | 9, PALL MALL, 3.W. 
Managers | Axpemsor. Axpensos, | Fenchurch Avesee, | ‘ectelly by Dr. Villiers Stanford. | ie eee B CHARIN ~ onose BAN JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
' it ' London, E.t MONDAYS. when KINt St ie eantinaneedt <8 we Fi THE CHAR G OSS SANK} ° Established 17 
For f parti apply to the latter firm, at 5. Fe wissen clad KING LEAR ‘will be ee | tablished 1870 A PIANOFORTE MAKE! fo it it THE QUEEN 
A i . i o , Stree P [ANOS for HIR E, 10s. per month. | ® BEDFORD STREE HARING CROSS LONDON, W.f Horizontal Iron tirana owoetes 
penne AD doen - Free. No ed if a in| Capital, £500,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000 GREAT PULTENEY nd Pi ET. LONDON 
BL ACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 10s. : six months. ‘The most economical and judicious 4 LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, - 
» No. 28.—FEB Rt Al \ 13.28. Gal ae aye ti y & " hacine it af | Te¥R or Country, on approved Promissory Notes, Mortgage LEVEL, WOLFF, and CO., Pianoforte 
CONTENTS EFARLSCOURT NOVEL OF PROVINCIAI hy BS — . ———- s . of Furniture _ Trade, ar od Farm 8t ck, Life Policies, Reversions, | 2 
LIFE. | v1 IX ATHANAS SIA IN SEARCH OF A approvet) of the makers and CO.. 27. Baker Street. | Pla ged ks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
: E. M ) N én > . . -roperty, 
-W = 1 r ry” ‘ Ald bi "‘\ oral > a. Special facilities t g Banking accoun ate 
tie le Bos DANTE is ss r'Ti AND MR. WILLIAM HOMAS OETZMANN and CU.’S IRON- Thre per ent. ir lon current a 1 a th 170) NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
BELL scoTl j LL.D.—A DEFEATED FRAME PIANOFORT the very best instruments minim mon y ene lrawn below £2 2 
TRANSCENDENTALIST. t -RE-VOLUTION, } made at the Imeslerate pric and sent Deposits of £10 a received as under :— LMAINE 
E. H SAMUEI BRAND RAM pAeree OF ARTS, by to any part fle er ¢ er § } months tice thdr i CO.'s d :( ' 
j W.K. R. Bedt VES WILD BOARS Ix rHOMAS OETZMANN. a - 1 w per cent. per ar 3m nths’ noti f withdrawal D one ye bone PIAN ») AND 
MODERN FRANCE, by Thor R ‘ SUMMERS ther | 7 : = > a : . Easy tert ; geo ~ ean years’ warranty 
AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE.—THE HEBELLION | 7 tn + an I paid , me, 89s a, Cheung . . vod IT 
\ V ws } I iN Ws > ’ A Special terms for larger ame ats. nterest aid quarterly s 
IN YI LEN. by V Walt B. Harris.—EL-Es 10 PETITION N PRINSMEAD PIANOFOR TES. weg ot 
= Whenever the é Write or call for Prospectus . 
rs cas pe ! A. Witttams, Manager 
N xpe Ne t ior very r ry 3 ‘ - SS 
TT. HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 2 ir access hows { _ 
2 oO ) ) f 8 ) 

TEERUAST ses CURGENTES OF CUR, | Sept, tie fae of ah npetition. Specially appointed | (¥ a Robare’s AUREOLINE | wlrhin tive it ‘one "any 
GENVEN a om t . 4 2 makers Tr. R.H. the Prince rine A luces he beautifal g ir 1 admired we exe anged free if t apy ed of w iin th 
Ra LEGION OF HONOUR SNUMEROUS GOLD MEDALS W perfectly harmless. 6d dl lim. 6 fall | Hllustrations and particulars post free.—1 IWALMTAINE and 
Roya JOHN BEI INSMEAD and x , ul Perfumers and Chemists t ui th ld. Agents CO. (Established 108 Yea HN, Finsbury Pa I 

+ I ary Premises—i4, New B nd Str London, W i He WENDEN and SONS serr Street, W out a 
STRANGE! . sed 

_ ‘6 ” “TE YOU CANNOT SLEEP” because you 
RADNA | NO SETTER FOOD EXISTS. —London Medical Record. have cough or tickling im your thrvat, use the unrivalled 

Lond i . ils food, which is malted by a patented pr ss, sho be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved rtm fh, pot Le @ CUS no A — | aed, a 
— — entirely satisfactory. It is already cookec -d requiring neither boiling nor straining. | t chitis. Solid everywhere in tins, Lid. each; free ipt 

This Pa New Volume f stam Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, London 
( {HAMBERS’S ‘JOU R N AL. FEBRUARY. | 
I venpe 
THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
IXABEI DYSAR By Mr Niphant a 
CHRISTMAS TIME IN FLORIDA By Charles Edwards i] 
; [ RS , OURS 
P ARI 1AMENT ARY MANNI Rs AND Ht ma c Bs. Vertical and Horizontal, 
re PortaWle or Fixed. 
DONEZTE YT PUMSY Ss. 
| 


Special DAIRY MACHINERY. 


DETECTIVES AS THEY ARF By an Inspector 
ON THE ART OF LIVING 
SOME MORI LD LONDON CITY NAMES 
a ‘tian if aye : ; 7 = i ' ans , qt an s’ OO 
Ww ar | 
, F 





KAFTA AN AR ABIAN BEVERAGE, linformation free on application 

ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRI ty Eks. A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, ae all that 

4004S G 1 5 

rH RMAN Fol RLORE _— requires d for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this E.S. HINDLEY, 
THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL. Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Medical Testimony and full Directions London Show-Room and Stores : 

THE uc INTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere. 11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. E.C. i 
A MOONLIGHT SURPRISE-PARTY | Works: BOURTON, DORSET 
' ; iT. 








oF rromnmn. LEFT-HANDED FOLK ““ EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE. "—lancet, June 15, 1889. a : —___— 
aad inset Flioboreh, | « EXCELLENT—OF al Valen. Genet, Jone 16,1080 | AV SCS SO MOTRESS 


C | 7 MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Half bound, 1 post free, 1s. 31 

(ARDEN ORACLE AND FLOR [CUL- 

Bo TURAL YEAR-BOOK FOR 1s. By th Editor 

rarde rs’ Maga Almanack and I ‘ eotG ! 
Wor elections t} » Frei and : eri ables Teck ra 
Th wy Perce, ene eat ee , Sere a T | FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
7 Just Publish l, One SI ng, Post Free a Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
COR ta AND ITS CURE BY | for their children while teething with perfect safety and 

J THE ETHYL _PHOSPHIN ATE of PY RIDIN, and | success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
Gl TTERID Tt —T a ; Da os Bt Berieeler . | e | all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 

_ 7 er : ~yepec anc ae - diarrheea, Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to 

pr STAGE ns Ww ANTED use d or [PATENT] l yourselves and 
especial] Barly Es 1 or Colonial, and Ilustrated Envelopes RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS, 


I pay 3 for ngiis y t . 
WIRIDOUT, 2, Ladgate Hill, London, B Most Delicious, Nutsttious & requiring no digestive effort. 1/6 & 2/6. Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


GOURDOUETS HIGH-CLASS IMPORTED SAVORY & MOORE. LONDON. ——_____—— . 


a mr ay lh ay yx ty® + ee | 
fos I ? isc | ED.PINAUD 

















s SKIN POWDER. Prepared by wn | 
eminent Pamanse a fg A PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
stamp f(T A AB 

J. TAYLOR, Che Baker Street, Londen, W 






BEST REMEDY “ED. PINAUD'S Celebrated Perfumes 


VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


. ST ER. EVER DISCOVERED! | PD PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


rktrenowned hair 
tonic; prevents the hair from falling 


W ALKE i S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


Catalog f Watches and Clocks at 


reduced na ati 
J 1 pe Ww SLKER 77, ¢ hi and 2%, Regent Street 


‘EMIA (or Bloodlessness) Positively 

ire ECZEMA ¢ ati ated and 5 he: from the systerr 

Bend stamped addressed envel om XE, Mercury Office 
Bridgwater, Somerset. No , 


z. MAS HKE, from 
ANARIES.22°22 
—- M intai 


Present Stores, 200 Upper tre reet Islington N 4 pre- 
pared t rove that he earned the ghest hor re for 
the song f his Canaries from the Pr ress, at Exhibitions, by 
men of high standing. men of art and science, by he are 





It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate | | 
Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS | ’ 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, ED. PINAUD s | X0 R A $ 0 A P 
© by ” 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get | me beet soap heown. 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d.,of all Chemists. | | Wholesale: R, HOVENDEE & Sons, 


nt » | 31, Berners Street fv ‘ ), Lomdion, W 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, — nen aL na bes 
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PLAYER'S acm 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8oz. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


Ta ‘ /n Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 


SALE OF JEWELLERY AND SILYER PLATE. 


a SS —=—— — 


THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltp., 


are selling off the whole of their magnificent Stock at a Reduction of 


=O PER CENT. 


SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS ONLY EXCEPTED. 
WRITE FOR A PAMPHLET. 
it awnwvd 12, CORNH?7AILI, LONDON, £.C. 
Ng ean = ~ 
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ADDITIONAL GOODS 
206 to 228, REDUCED DAILY. 


OXFORD ST. 





























\ CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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THE OLDEST AND ‘ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE | GHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA DRESS 


S’S . . 
8 s. 
BEST. (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic oo gg SERED. ae, 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest Fitting Made.""—Observer. 


and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. Book-plates engraved 








U RN | U RE WP yl maori oo LUMINATED. ADD nescts SON VELLUM. Q D REKA SHIRTS 
; ) IDRESSES O . am T I TS 
j I Pe ye hesitation in recommending its se,— py oy | yh BY La HIRTS. —. nun A SHIRTS. 
se 
Sold by Greer’, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, : wie | Theisen oot bowen g post free. 
Oiilmen, &e. cw (UL LETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED | RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
Manuractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Ce vurt 





Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Mon« gram 


a ae “ T 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet ro 8, ay GIDIUS.—Great Specie ality i in GENTLE- 
fes st visiting cards, 2s. 8: | 84 MEN’S Elastic and Woven FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


18 carat, from 42s. Card-plate and 50 
PERSON AL LOVELI NESS ladies’, 3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free.— Write for patterns gy b=" aaa Carriage free.—R. FORD 
; 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. ; and CO., 41, Poultry, Lone 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of Pieeaing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight ROBINSON &S CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


morning with that supremely delightful and effectual IRISH CAMBRIC Per doz Per dos. 
dentifrice Children’s Bordered .. 1 3 Hemstitched, 
FRACRANT Ladies’ .. ag - 2,3 Ladies’ -. 2/9 


SO Z O D O N T Seaphe oad Mintrea | Senet | 23 Taio! ne 29 


Price-Lists Post Free. 
— POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 


= IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, Bi) Sapkins. 2/11 per doz. 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per a ; Frilled zen Pillow Cases, from 1/2} each. 


Table Cloths, 2 yards 7 “ty 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is com letely 
remedied by it Sozodont is in high favour with the fair WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | ROBINSON & CLEAVER  (* Steiiizzistnins setts Queen «) BELFAST. 
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EECHAM'’S 
ie A ho 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS. 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, 
Weak S8tomach, 
Inmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, wx 
Female ilments. 


In Boxes, 9!d., 13id., and 2s, 9d. each. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
BEECHAWM’S FOOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES -—-ONE SHILLING HACH. 



































CLAXTON’S EAR-CAP LORD KELVIN’S ‘Sir wae) PATENT WATER TAPS 
shes tanita Medetnans bi Thomson’s INDESTRUCTIBLE . BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 
Preventing Disfigurement in These taps have been opened and j 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. closed under water pressure for the tc P P S S 
= = equivalent of more than 50 years | 
—— PALATINE = 


In all sizes, : 
(30 times a day) without any 


Send measure poo head just j 
deterioration. The ordinary rubber, | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


above ears. > 3s. 6d. 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 
packing or washer round the spindle 
are entirely dispensed with. Verfect 


A. CLAXTON, in STRAND. 
water - tightness is nevertheless 


PAIN KILLER. attained. BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle By the invention of this inde- 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN structible water tap, Lord Kelvin, 


KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of D.C.L., LL.D., President of the) — 
Pain Externally it ph Scalds, Burns Royal Society, &c., the author of exquisite MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 
» ’ , 


Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- many other useful inventions, has THE N 
.] ’ a] , & 


- effected what previous inventors have 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &e. unsuccessfully attempted. By an 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 








ingenious device, the metallic valve 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- and its seat retain their burnished 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 





condition for an indefinite period. 
The taps are made of the best 


and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, metal throughout, and are equally wan sik cniitinaie on a 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. suitable for boiling and cold water, ‘> the Patera.” Made in White, Black, 
i iti 7 and all the Fashionabie Colours and 


Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and 

Contil; also in the new 8 wnitary 

Woollen Cloth. 4/11, oil, S11, 711 
per pair and upws 


and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn re tested to 3501b. per syuare inch, and are sold at a lower price than equal qualities of 
Viaduct. E.C. Avoid Imitations under °4™@ty forms by all plumbers and ironmongers, and by the 


misleading names. PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, CAUTION. korg Genuine YN Corset 


vw A IN KI | | ER 10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, LIVERPOOL, Sole Licensees. old by ail ameet: ' 
. old by all Drapers and Ladies 
s | Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application. | Three Gold Medals. Outfitters 


FAR, FAR AN D AWAY THe BEST NIGuasaT LIiGHtTs. 











CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NURSERY ‘ 
ID” WICHT LICHT WATCH-HOLDER. 
LAMP FOOD WARMER, CLARKE'S REGISTERED “PYRAMID” WICHT LICH 








THE SHADED PART 
REPRESENTS THE 
PLASTER FIRE-PROOF CASE. 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes containing 8 lights. 
Si4. per Box ] 





Japanned Watch-Holder with “ Pyramid” Lamp atid One Box of Pyramid EE ——- 
Lights, packed in box complete, 8s, 44.; if carriage paid, 4s, Double Wicks, im Boxes containing € lights end glass 
Invaluable at every bedside. rn 10 hours each). 1s. per Bo 

















2s. 64., Sa, G4... Se.. and G+. each. 
B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the 


Clarke's “ —_ 7 & " Fairy” Light Co., Ltd. London. - 31, Ely Place, Holborn, EC. and 








Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. y 
“4a, Collins 8t., Melbourne, where ll designs in = Pury * Lampe 
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